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P R E F A C E. 



T 



H E firft flcetch of this work was no 
more than a letter to Lord Bolingbrokc 
which was publiflbted without the Authors 
knowledge , in a rolle&ion of feleft pieces 
printed at Paris in 1736. Some time 
after , a man of letters , who for his amufe- 
ment had a fmall printing - houfe at his 
country -feat, thought proper to. oblige 
his friends with an elegant edition of 
this Jfmall work in o&avo. Upon this, 
the author , who looked upon it as a 
rude and imperfect-, draught, never intend- 
ed to fee the light, was folicitous to explain 
and enlarge his thoughts , by giving his 
treatife a more perfe& and regular form. 
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iv PREFACE. 

This he has done in the Theory with which 
we now piefent the world. The defigo of 
it is to difcover the fource and genuine 
ftandard of our feveral inclinations , plea* 
fures , and duties , by which means we 
ottain as it were the key to the whole 
fyftem of humanity and morals. God 
having endowed man with various faculties, 
as well corporeal as intelleftual , in order 
to promote his happinefs , alfo voijchfafes 
to conduS him to this noble end , not 
only by the deductions of reafon , but, 
alfo by the force of inftinfl;, and fen- 
fation f which are more powerful and 
efficacious principles. Thus nature , by 
a fenfation of pain , inftantaneoufly apprizes 
us/ of what might prove hurtful to us ; 
and on the contrary , by an agreeable 
fenfation , gently leads us to whatever may 
tend to the preservation of our exiftence t 
and to the perfe& ftate of our faculties, 
thefe being the two points on which our 
happinefs depends, It is true they 
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PREFACE. v 

have already been obferved by feveral 
modern philofopliers , but our author, 
not fatisfied with this , traces , and par- 
ticularizes thefe obfervationsin the following 
manner. Our faculties can neither be of 
ufe, nor difplay themfelves farther than as 
we exercife them ; motion or afiion is 
therefore fo neceffary to us , that without 
it we muft inevitably fink into a de- 
plorable ftate of infenfibility and lan- 
guor. On the other hand , as we are 
weak and limited creatures , all ex- 
ceffive and violent a&ion would impair 
and deftroy our organs ; we muft 
therefore ufe only moderate motion or 
exercife , fmce by this means the ufe 
or perfeftion of our faculties is recon- 
ciled with our chief intsreft f which is 
felf - prefervation. Now it is to this 
happy medium , I mean _ to a moderate 
ex.ercife of our faculties f that the 
Author of our nature , has fo wifely 
annexed pleafure. 



*i PREFACE. 

Our author having eftablifhed thi* 

principle t confidcrs the various plea- 

furcs of the fenfes , thofe of the un- 

derftanding , and thofe of the heart. 

He alfo diftin&ly accounts for every 

thing that is eftecmed beautiful and 

agreeable in the works of nature and 

of art , in countenances , in colors , in 

founds f in the figure , proportion f 

fymmetry f varietry , f and novelty of 

obje&s f in the taftes of every age , in 

language and ftyle , in the fciences i in 

. the paffions , in the motions of the 

foul , and in a word in every thing of 

a moral and phyfical nature , or which 

is conducive to the real advantage of 

man. 

By thefe fteps we eafily afcend to a 
firft intelligent and beneficent caufe f 
who has^ eftablifhed this beautiful har- 
mony , and given us precifely that 
degree of fcnfibility , which f confider- 
ing every thing , was beft fuited to 



PREFACE. vii 

our wants and ncccffitics t whatever 
has been advanced to the contrary by 
Mr. Baylc 9 whofe fyftem is here re** 
futed. 

Our philofopher f always animated 
by the nobleft and mod worthy views % 
makes it his particular bufinefs to 
fhow , that man finds his happinefs in 
the pra&ice of the feveral duties he 
owes to God , his neighbour , and him- 
felf. Not content to flop here f he % by 
reafoning on the good and evil that i& 
annexed to every condition v {hows 
the pre - eminence of intelle&ual good , 
and the advantage that every one 
may reap from a proper ufe of his fa- 
culties , in ' order to render life agree- 
able , and contribute to the public 
good , by an uninterrupted feries of 
rational occupations. 

This fhort analyfis is fufEcient to 
convince the reader v that the prefent 
work contain* the true principles q( 



viii PREFACE.' 

natural theology , of morality r of elo- 
quence , and of tafte f both with refpeft 
to the liberal arts and works of genius 
and wit. He will here in a particular 
manner learn the principal end. of wif- 
doyn, the great art of rendering ourfelves, as 
happy as the frailty of our prefent condition 
will allow * 
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C H A P. L 

jthere is a fcience of fenfations , as certain 
as any other branch of natural knowledge , 

and of greater importance* 

» • 

X HERE have been philofophers who, by 
their obfervations , have learned from Nature! 
fome of thofe rules which fhe has prescribed 
to herfelf in the diftribution of motion. Thd 
difcovery and illustration of thefe laws totrrx 
> B 



< a ) 

a fcience fupported by the fame ftriking evi- 
dence as geometry. Can we fuppofe the fuc- 
ceffion of changes in bodies to be an objeft 
adapted to the exercife of our faculties , and 
fhall the mind be unable to form any judge- 
ment, or idea, of what pafles within itfelf ? 
Is it poffible, that the fliining r^y of experience, 
Which difcovers to us the laws of external 
motion r fhould fail , and be extinguifhed , as 
foon as we attempt to trace out the caufe 
of our internal fenfations? Tis true, indeed, 
that matter, fpace, and time, which, by 
their different combinations , exprefs every 
degree of motion , have the advantage of 
calling to their aid geometrical calculation, 
and this to an amazing extent. But although 
the fecret modifications of the body and foiil, 
from whence fpring our fenfations, do not 
admit of any precife meafure , they are ,' 
neverthelefs, the objefts of certain knowledge. 
In the theory of motion j we traverfe, as it 
*yere, with a compafs in our hand, the 
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immenfity of fpace and time : In the more 
confined Circle of our inquiry into fenfation, 
we cannot expe£t to make fo brilliant a pro- % 

« 

grefs , but we ihall be equally fure , provided 
we take care to be fupported by undoubted 
obfervations , and to exprefs them in fuch a 
manner as to convey to the mind clear and 
diftind ideas. 

It is not fo much the certainty, as the 
importance of our knowledge that renders it 
valuable ; and fcience is never more interefting, 
than when it tends to explain the diftribution 
of pleafure, which is the objeft of our defires, * 
I am aware , that we are apt to be difgufted 
with researches that furnifh only ideas , inftead 
of conveying, as they feem to promife, fi 
fenfitive plealure : and abftrufe refle&ions may 
often throw a damp on joy itfelf. But it is 
not to the imagination that \ propofe to ad- 
drefs myfelf here coficerning pleafure ; I mean 
only to explain its nature, I afpire not to 
convey it Thofe laws that regulate its birth 
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and rife, fomewhat referable the foiirce of 
the fruitful Nile, which enriches ^Egypt. 
> We may be unacquainted with thofe laws , 
while we enjoy the benefits they produce j 
but no fooner aire we incited by curiofity to 
trace out their origin , than we have many 
deferts to traverfe. I am of opinion , however, 
that thofe who undertake the tall, will feel 
a pleafing fenfation in their own reflexions ; 
and 'tis furely to enjoy nature to fee her 
beauty. 

The theory of fenfations has not only the 
advantage of prefenting us with an obje& 
woTthy of our attention, but furnifhes us 
aHb with the principles of arts, in which 
;we are ftill more interefted. 

Thofe who have excelled as Poets, Ora- 
tors , and Painters , have not always been 
a&uated by the fudden infpiration of a blind 
inftinft ; they have often been dire&ed in 
Jtheir performances by deep, and refined 
jrefledtton* on what w%s capable of affording 
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pleafure to the mind ; they have transfufed 
them into their works ; and thefe being col- 
lected, have formed the refpe&ive theories 
of Poetry, Oratory, and Painting. All thefe 
particular fpeculations are t as fo many dif- 
membered parts, to which the theory of 
fenfations is entitled to claim a right 

Of all arts , there is none more important 
than that of being happy ; and there is none 
which has given rife to a greater variety of 
opinions. Varro has rekoned up almoft three 
hundred upon what conftituted the happinefs 
of man. The whole fyftem of moral philo- 
fophy depends upon this queftion: and in 
order to obtain a clear and perfect folution 
of it, we muft trace it back to the laws of 
f enfation ; thefe we muft examine , and allow 
ourfelves to be' conducted by a chain of 
confequences. 

In Platifs dialogue upon a republic , of 
rather upon internal jujlice 9 fome of his fpeafc* 
ers complain that legiflators and philofophers* 

B3 
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in their incitements to* virtue , urge no other 
motives for embracing it f than the confidera* 
tion of thofe advantages which attend it* 
Therefore , they require of Socrates to prove, 
that Virtue, by her own native charms, 
conftitutes the happinefs of thofe who have 
her in their poffeffion : and this he does by a 
long comparifon between the different forms 
of government in the world , and that re- 
public formed within us by our reafon and 
our paffions. - 

This do&rine of the Platonic School , may, 
as I apprehend , be clearly eftabljfhed by the 
theory of fepfations. To this point let us 
direct our inquiries, and we fliall foon difcovet 
the principles of an exaft fyflem of morality* 
It may be objected to Epicurus , that his ideas 
of pleafure were very imperfeft, and that 
he had no juft conception- of the value and 
fextent of mental pleafures. WS (hall ac- 
knowledge that virtue is the fureft means 
held out to us by nature to fecure us from 
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painful and tineafy fenfations , and to Convey 
to us thofe which are the moft agreeable. 

There are Chriftians who imagine the Gofpel 
condemns virtue to be unhappy in this life. 
The law of God , which , as fet forth in thfc 
holy Sciptures, is in itfelf fo lovely, is to 
fuch perfons an unfupportable yoke. Were 
they free from the fervile dread that op- 
preffes them, they would launch out into the 
moft enormous Crimes ; equally unhappy 
tinder the tyranny of a depraved difpofition , 
and under the apprehenfion of future punish- 
ment. Far different is the-ftate of thofe ia 
whom perfett love cajleth out fear. — They are 
fenfible that the precepts of the Gofpel , and 
of the Prophets , are entirely agreeable to the 
injunction of Chriji himfelf , to love God and 
our neighbour. And what is there in this 
command repugnant to our reafon , or that 
our hearts ought not to approve ? Should we 
not glow with the tender feelings of bene- 
volence towards mankind, and preferve in 

B* 
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bur minds an humble fubmiffion to the de- 

« 4 

crees of an infinitely wife and fupreme Being ? 

By the laws of Nature , any exercife or 
employment fuited to our; faculties , is always 
accompanied with pleafihg fenfations. This 
fource of virtuous pleafures flows no lefs for 
the Ghriftian than for the Infidel ; but accord- 
ing to the difpenfatipn pf Grace , the Chriftian 
is infinitely more happy in the future felicity 
he looks for, than in any pjefent happinefs 
he poflfefle?., [ 

The theory of fenfations and of moral theo^ 
Jogy arrive at the fame end , though by dif- 
ferent ways : each , by principles* peculiar to 
itfelf, compares and eflimates the value of 
prefent good. But the theory of fenfations 
has one advantage over moral theology : in 
f ftablilhing the fame laws , it inforces them 
by the irrefiftible pdwer of felf-love. 
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CHAR- IT. 

The plan of this efjiiy. 

J\ MIDST the complicated variety of good 
and evil which every where furrounds us, 
it is a matter of the higheft importance tft 
difcern aright. This we lhould be incapable! 
of doing , were we not endowed with agree* 
able as well as painful fenfations. Thefe ferve 
to direct our choice. Whatever contribute* 
in any degree to our prefervation , is accom- 
panied with an impreflion of pleafure ; and 
on the contrary, when we are threatened 
with danger,, a painful impreflion gives us 
the alarm. To the eftablifliment of this law 
are we indebted for the duration of our life, 
the vigor of our faculties, and the enjoyment 
of that fmall portion of happinefs which na- 
ture has allotted to us. This principle alone, 
feeing properly illuftrated, will open to us 
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the fource of all our fenfations , will difplay 
the wifdom and goodnefs of the Creator, and 
point out to us our duty towards God , oqr 
neighbour, and ourfelves. The fubjeft, how- 
ever., does not admit of any fhining difco- 
veries ; y for what novelty can be expelled in 
a matter which , ever fince the origin of 
mankind, has been the conftant objeft of 
the defires of the heart , and the reflections 
of the mind ? We claim , therefore , no other 
merit, than of collecting together, in one 
diftinit view, the ideas which are Scattered 
in various authors, of arranging them with 
method, and placing them in a clear light , 
fo that they may mutually illuftrate each 
other, and thereby form a complete and 
regular work. 
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CHAP. III. 

There is a pleafure connected with whatever 
exercifes y without fatiguing , the organs of 
the body. 

HERE are animals which feem to be 
endowed with a fufficiency to fupply all the 
wants of their nature. In the element where 
they are placed , they find every thing necef- 
fary for their prefervation or growth. It is 
not fo with man. His defiret are unbounded* 
We may apply to him what Plato has faid 
of Love. The* God of riches, and the God* 
defs of want, feem to have been equally 
concerned in his formation. He is oppreffed 
with wants , which all nature feems barely 
fufficient to fupply ; at the fame time he is 
gifted with a variety of organs that enable 
frim to approach the moil diftant objefts, to 
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difcern their qualities, and to convert them 
to his own ufe, Whatever exercifes , with* 
out ftraining or relaxing thefe organs, has a 
falutary tendency , and is accompanied with 
an agreeable fenfation/ 

The reftlefs x difpofition which we obferve 
in children fhows us how much they are 
charmed with motion. Dancing and hunting 
are the favorite amufements of youth, and 
they take the greater pleafure in thefe diver- 
fions , the more they are brilk and lively. 
Even old people, in whom age has blunted 
every other fenfation , are pleafed with gentle 
and moderate exercife. 

The fenfation that accompanies the motion 
of the hands is fo minute as to be impercept- 
ible, but it is not the lefs real. How often do we 
fee the female fex have,recourfe to fome flight 
occupation, in* order to drive away melan- 
choly, and with no other view than to a 
little temporary amufement: the work itfelf, 
though trivial , ha$ an agreeable efFeft f 
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and the employment caufes an agreeable im-» 
preffion. 

This pleafure is derived from the exercife 
of the organs of tranfpiration : The obferva* 
tions of Santtorius * prove this to a cer- 
tainty. There are vapors imperceptible to 
our eyes , which are continually % exhaling 
through the pores of the fkin : were they to 
remain too long in the blood, they would 
give a fliock to the conftitution: too little, 
or too much exercife equally obftru&s this 
invifible exhalation ; on the other hand , fuch 
exercife as is fuited to our ftrength , promotes 
perfpiration , and contributes to our health- 

* A moil ingenious and learned phyfician , who 
flourished in the beginning of the 17th century , arid 
was profeffor in the univerfity of Padua. After an 
exalt ftudy of the ftate and manner of infenfible perfpira- 
tion, and a courfe of experiments upon it, he drew up 
his curious fyftem, which has been greatly admired 
by all the profeflbrs of the art. It is called Ars de 
Statica Medicina, There are feveral other works of his, 
which are proofs of his great abilities and learning* — 
See Biographical t>ib~t. 8vq. ml. x. 
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We find by the experiments of Sanflorius , 
that it is owing to this exercife of the organs 
of tranfpiration , that the warmth of a fire is 
fo grateful in winter , and the cooling breezes 
fo refrefliing in fummer ; and hence that plea- 
fure which attends whatever contributes to 
promote, and quicken the circulation of the 
blood. 

When we view any obje£i , the colors diftin- 
giiifli it to our eyes; fome of them are dull 
and melancholy , but moft of th$m are agree- 
able. Sir lfaac Newton has fhown us by ex- 
periments the reafon of this difference. Thofe 
rays which form the color of fire have the 
greateft force; this color is the moft brilliant, 
but it foon fatigues the fight. Thofe whiiSh 
form a green, having only a moderate motion, 
are therefore capable of exercifing the fibres 
of the eye, without weakening them. T^ 6 
brown and black convey an image of fad- 
nefs , bedaufe they leave the eyes in a ftate 
of* ina&ion.- Thefe colors make the fame 
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impreflion on every eye , but there are fome 
which have a different effeft upon ' different 
eyes. Thus, to an* eye compofed* of tender 
and delicate fibres , the violet is more agree- 
able than the orange color, being formed of 
fainter rays ; for colors are more or lefs plea- 
fing, according as they affeft the various - 
fibres of the eye. 

* 

Whatever object ftrikes the fight agreeably 
with its colors, becomes flill more pleafing 
by the greatnefs or variety of its parts. The 
immenfe extent of the ocean ; the rivers which 
precipitate themfelves from the high moun- 
tains into the low vallies ; the meadows that 
prefent to our view the moft charming land- 
f capes j all thefe objefts are agreeable , in 
proportion to the grandeur and variety of 
the images , painted in the tetina of the eye. 

It is the fame with the fibres of the ear 
as with thofe of the eye; they are agreeably 
affe&ed with what exercifes without fatiguing 



them : what can be more pleafing than the 
foft murmurs of a purling ftream ? 

The feat of hearing is compofed of nervous 
fibres of a fpiral form , each of which has 
a particular elafticity. A found is agreeable , 

in proportion as it finds the chords of this 

> .» 

wonderful inftrument in unifon. On the 
contrary , the noife is harfii and grating , 
when the fibres clalh , and hurt each other , 
by the difcord of their motions. 

Variety like wife adds pleafure to founds : 
the moft agreeable ceafe to be fo , by a tire-* 
fome repetition of their a&ion upon the fame 
fibres. 

The different conftruftioa of the organs of 
hearing, is the caufe why founds, difagree- 
able to fome perfons , are agreeable to others. 
Petrarch* gives us an account of a man, 
who was lefs pleafed with the finging of 
nightingales , than with the croaking of frogs. 

* Dt rtmti fcrtun* I. t. 

lis 
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It is probable the fibres of his ears were fo 
clofely compared, that a fucceffion. of piercing 
founds might only fliake, without fatiguing 
them. 

The organs of tafte and fmell are as wifely 
adapted to our necefiities. Sharp and pungent 
falts ? which if conveyed into the body by 
refpiration and digeftion > might ; engender 
various difeafes , indicate their malignant 
quality, by the violence of their impreffion 
on the nervous papilla , that form the feat of 
tafte and fmelL 

The moft falutary remedies are in fome 
•refpe&s very unpleafing. Let this > however, 
not furprife us : they would be poifon to a 
man in health , and even are fo to moft ficfc 
perfons. But indulgent nature holda out to 
us certain remedies , neceffary in all diftem* 
pers, and almoft fufficient for their cure. 
They confift in the ufe of fuch diet as is 
proper to dilute , ref refh , and renew : the 
blood* And when, a perfon is attacked with, 

C 



illnefs , his tafte would prefer thefe univerfal 
remedies to the moft exquifite and favory 
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Whatever exercifes , without fatiguing the mind y 
gives a pleafing fenfation. 

XtXERCISE of the mind is as neceflary as 
that of the body, to preferve our exiftence. 
The fenfes of other animals , being more quick 
than ours , are fufficient to direft them to 
follow what is agreeable to their nature , or 
to ftmn whatever is contrary thereto. But 
we are endowed with reafon , in order to 
fiipply the deficiency of our fenfes ; and 
Pleafure prefents herfelf as an incitement to 
cxercife, in order to»keep the mind from a 
ftate of hurtful ina&ivity. Pleafure is not 
only the parent of fports and amufements , 
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but alfo of arts and fcience& : and, as the 
whole univerfe is, as it were, forced by 
our induitry, to pay tribute to our wants 
anddefires, we cannot but acknowledge our 
obligation to the law of nature, which has 
annexed a degree of pleafure to whatever 
exercifes, without fatiguing the mind. The 
pleafure accompanying it is fo great, that it 
fometimes tranfports the very foul, and Die 
feems, then, ^as it were, difengaged from 
the body. We know what is recorded in 
hiftory concerning Archimedes*, and feveral 

* This alludes to what is recorded of him in hiftory. 
When Syracufe was taken by ftorm by the Romans, 
he was in his mufeum , his mind and eyes fo intent 
upon fome geometrical problems , that he neither 
heard the clamor x>f the Romans , nor perceived that 
the city was taken. In this trahfport of ftudy and 
contemplation,, a foldier came upon him with . hij 
drawn fword ^ whom Archimedes feeing , befotfght him 
to hold his hand, till he had finished the problem 
he was about. But the foldier , deaf to his entreaty, 
tun him through the body. — Such was the unhappy fate 
of Archimedes, See Biog* DM. 8w»-w/» \. 
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other geometricians both ancient and modern. 
If we doubt the truth of fuch fails , we muft 
at leaft acknowledge their probability, finc0 
we meet every day with a number of fimilar 
.examples. When we view a chefs - player 
fo deeply immerfed in thought, as to be in 
a manner loft to his outward fenfes , fhould 
.we not imagine him to be wholly engroffed 
with the care of his own private affairs , or 
of the public weal ? But the objeft of all 
this profound meditation is the pleafure of 
exercifing the mind , by the movement of a 
piece of ivory. 

From this exercife of the mind arifes the 
pleafure we take in delicate and refined fenti- 
xnents, which after the manner of Virgir& 
fliepherdefs *, are fometimes artfully con- 
cealed-3 but fo as to afford us the pleafure 
of difcovering them. 

There have been fome men , and thofe 

* Etfugit ad JaliccS) b Jt cupit ant* videru 
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dignified with the title of PhilpfopiHers* who 
maintained, that the exercife of the mipd 
was no further agreeajble, than ,as it excited 
in ui a defire of acquiring f«une .^nd.ap-- 
plaufe. But our. own refle&ion is fufpcient 
to convince us , that we often apply ourfelve* 
to reading and to contemplation, xvitftout 
any profpeft of the future,' or any, other 
motive than to pafsaway agreeably, the .prefent 
moment. . 

The pleafure we receive from any work 
of art , refults chiefly from that order and 
fymmetry, which enables the mind' to com- 
prehend, and retain the different parts of 
an obie£h .,-..*„ 

To symmetry , likewife , or meafure x ure 
we to afcribe the pleafing effeft. of rhyme. 
One of our poets has attempted to baniffi 
rhyme from our poetry, and to confine it 
entirely to acroftics , and to thofe trivial 
pieces, the fole merit q£ \yhich,,conf;fts, in 
their difficulty. He feems not to lyiye well 
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confidered, that verfes are intended to b« 
fung, or fpoken in public ; and pafs from 
the player , or miifician , to the people at 
large ; and that , confequently , their ftruc- 
turfe tenders them more complete , and more 
eafy to be impreffed on the memory. 

The l^atin and Greek languages fland in no 
need of the afliftance of rhyme. Each fpecies 
of their verfification , by means of it's pecu- 
liar meafure , is ftrongly marked , and is 
eafily retained ; and therefore a repetition 
of fimilar founds , being entirely fuperfluous, 
Would , by parity of reafon , become equally 
disagreeable. 

% But if this kind of monotony in pur poetry 
is To pleafing, whence comes it, fays Mr. de 
la Motte, that the like circumftance recurring 
in mufic, fliould almofi always difpleafe? 
The reafon we muft affign for it is this : The 
principal end of mufic is to charm by founds, 
and this end the mufician cannot attain fo 
iveil , any other way , as by variety* 
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But the poet's aim is not merely to gratify 
the ear , he muft do more : he muft imprint 
on the memory a train of ideas , of fenti- 
ments, and expreflions. The whole intent 
and fcope of his poetry is to make a ftrong 
and indelible impreflion : — And we find , 
thatalmoft every living language offers rhyme 
to the poet, as the moft favorable afliftance 
he can make ufe' of, in the execution of his 
defign. 

Imitation by colors , founds, geftures, or 
difcourfe, is alfo a fpecies of fymmetry. It 
prefents objefls to our view , which the imagi- 
nation can eafily comprehend , by comparing 
them with thofe which are already known 
to us. 

If we are to believe what Arijlotle fays, 
the representation , or copy of an objeft is 
agreeable , for this reafon only ? becaufe the 
mind , by comparing it with its original, 
forms a judgment of the likenefs, and thereby 
acquires a degree of knowledge* But is not 
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the fame knowledge acquired,* when we dif- 
cover the imperfe£iion$ of a copy ? Were 
this observation to hold good , the works of 
all painters , poet* , orators , and muficians , 
however different in the execution, would 
afford an equal degree of pleafure. 

The reprefentation of any objed , according 
to other philofophers , pleafes only as it affe&s 
the paffions. Undoubtedly it derives from 
thence its moft powerful charm ; but ffill we 
muff allow, that any objeft the leaft intereft- 
ing , will convey fome degree of pleafure, 
provided it be exprefled with truth , and the 
fymmetry between the picture and the origi- 
nal be preferved. This being one of the 
principal laws of fenfation , that when all the 
parts of a whole are fo formed and arranged, 
that the mind can eafily comprehend and 
retain the idea , it cannot fail to be agreeable. 
Contrast in pajnting, poetry, and elo- 
quence , . is alfo a fpecies of fymmetry , which 
nuking different obje&s tto approach each 
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other , brings forth to view their refpe&ive 
chara&eriftic marks , by means of comparifon. 
Thus the ancient fculptors, in order to heighten 
the beauty of a Venus or of a Grace , inclofed 
it in the hollow ftatue of a Satyr ; and Virgil 
makes ufe of the fame ingenious device, 
when, in order to paint, in the moft lively 
colors , the violent perturbation of Dido , he ' 
fliades his pifture with the folemn gloom of 
night, which overfpread the whole face of 
nature. There are other proportions , befides 
thofe of fymmetry , which are eafy to be 
comprehended ; they are moft fuccefsfully 
difplayed in architecture. Thus the height 
of porticos , in regular buildings , is double 
to their width ; the height pf the entablature 

« 

is the fourth of the column, and the third 
of it ferves for the height of the pedeftal. All 
great archite£ls, amongft the different pro- 
portions, fuited to the principal defign of 
their work9, have invariably fixed on thofe 
which the mind can moft eafily comprehend 
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It is with the mufician as with the architect 
The unifon and the ottave fhould feem to 
form the moft pleafing concords, becaufe 
they imprefs the fibres of the ear with the 
greateft degree of motion. But the pleafure 
of mufic is more congenial to the mind than 
to the ear. The quinte is the moft agreeable 
confonance , inafmuch as ^it pre fen ts to the 
mind the moft agreeable relation ; for with 
lefs attention than to any other , it djftinguifhes 
its confonancy. 

There are bold, and elaborate pieces of 
mufic, that pleafe only the fticeft connoif- 
fenrs. By their exquifite tafte they can , with 
eafe, diftinguifh, amongft founds , feemingly 
difcordant , a relative harmony , that would 
efcape an ear left refined than their own., 

From the analogy whiclrreigns throughout 
all nature , we have reafon to infer , that 
other objects of our fenfes are reducible to 
the fame law that regulates the harmony of 
founds. 
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There are colors , whofe particular com- 
binations are delightful to the fight ; and it 
is probable, their impreffion on the fibres 
of the ^eye forms , as it were , a fort of con- 
fonance. Perhaps this law may alfo extend , 
in fome meafure , to fmell and tafte, Thofe 
objefts of thefe fenfes which are conducive 
to lieal th , are pleafing ; but this is not always 
the precife meafure of their being agree *ble. 

It is not by the rules of proportion, or 
of fymmetxy alone , that art afpires to render 
its works moft agreeable. — It is chiefly by 
connecting their different parts with one 
.principal x>bje£t, which enables the mind to 
comprehend, and retain them. 

This agreement with , or relation to , one 
particular end , fuffices to embelliih whatever 
is moft fimple in its kind. It is indeed the 
chief ornament : it prefides over all the 
various component parts of a work, affigns 
to each its proper place, and points them 
out as beauties or imperf edions , according 
as they agree with this principal defign. 
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Nor does art confine itfelf to unite the 
feveral parts of a work with one common 
end : it alfo connects them together , by 
making them fubordinate to a principal part, 
which forms,' as it were, their centre of 
union. 

The Gothic architeds were fond of placing 
on each fide of their buildings huge piles of 
ftone, which almoft excluded a view of the 
edifice, confounded the fight, and kept the 
eye in a ftate of embarraffment. 

jBramante* 9 and in imitation of him, many 
of our modern architects , better acquainted 
"than their predeceflors with the art of agree- 
ably ftriking the eye , have placed in the 
centre of their buildings 9 . fome part more 

* One of the grcatcft architecls that Italy has 
produced. He lived in the l5th century, an4 was' 
contemporary with Raphael, -What has chiefly ren- 
dered his name fo famous , is that magnificent build- 
ing , St* Peter's church , at Rome , the model of 
which he drew , but lived to- fee only part of it 
carried into execution, — See Vies des Peintrei* 
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eminently confpicuous, which prefents to 
the view a fixed point, from whence the 
eye is eafily carried through the feveral parts 
of the work. 

Skilful painters obferve the fame- rule. 
The groupe of their figures is fo difpofed as 
to direct the attention , and fix the eye , to 
one principal obje£l. — Poets likewife follow 
the fame maxim in their compofitions. 

Thus Poets and Painters . not only preferve 
a due fubordination of all the different charac- 
ters to the principal hero, but alfo endea- 
vour to make all the incidents of their refpec- 
tive fubje&s fubfervient to one great event. 
And what can be more pleafing to the mind, 
than to take in , as it were , at one glance ,* 
a regular chain of numerous events, thus 
linked together by the mutual relation they 
have to one important a£iion? 

We may indeed colle£l different fables into 
one poem, and arrange them in fucceffion,' 
like pidurei in a gallery. This method has 
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been followed by Ovid, Statlus^ and feveral 
other poets. But many ages before their 
time , when poetry was yet in its infancy , 
Horner discovered, that it would afford a 
more .pleafmg entertainment to the mind, to 
place in one view or picture, a number of 
characters, all concurring in the advancement 
of the fame aftion. This idea produced the 
firft epic poem. JEfchylus, a confiderable time 
afterwards , formed the plan of a tragedy , 
by the actual reprefentation of an event , with 
all its concomitant circumftances. This great 
poet , the rival , but not the imitator , of 
Homer , was at no lofs to find , that a dramatic 
poem would pleafe more effe&ually , in which 
ojie principal . a£lion would conneft all the 
fcenes, and hold them, in a manner, linked 
together in the memory. JEJchylus added, 
likewife , the unity of time and place to that 
of aftion. In his Eumenides the fcene of 
a&ion changes from Delphi to Athens, but 
in all his other pieces it continues unvaried. 
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M. de la Motte * has endeavoured to free 
the dramatic poets from that law, which the 
example of Mfchylus , and other venerable 
ancients , feems to have impofed upon them. 
This celebrated partifan for the moderns, not 
unlike fome fe&aries, has not been content 
with declaring war againft fuperftition only : 
all men of fenfe would have then joined with 
him. 3ut, tranfported by the ardor of his 
zeal , he has demolished thofe remains of anti- 
quity, which claim our higheft regard. ,He 
has decry 'd opinions that deferve to be held 
facred ; and in their room , has fubftituted 
notions which have long fince been juflly 

* An ingenious Frenchman, famous for his literary 
paradoxes , and lingular fyftems in all branches of 
polite learning. He was one of the wits of the age 
of Lewis the 14th , and had many difputes with his 
brethren on the fubjecl of the ancients, to whom, 
like Perrault , he would allow very little merit. — Hi« 
works are very numerous , and were publifhed in 
11 vols. 8vo. — His difcourfe upon Homer is efteemed 
a matter-piece of eloquence. — Biog. Did. 8vo. vol. viix* 
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exploded. The doctrines advanced by this 
ingenious innovator , are the more dangerous, 
becaufe they fometimes carry with them a 
fpecious lhow of reafon, Happy it is for church 
and ftate , they have nothing to fear from 
this pretended reformation. It may , indeed, 
produce a few innocent ikirmilhes, and thefe 
are often found to be more beneficial than 
peace. 

From the theory of fenfation it is certain , 
that the observance of thefe three unities is 
not derived from a mere arbitrary rule ; fince 
there is a degree of pleafure annexed to 
whatever enables the mind to form a clear 
idea of any obje£i prefented to its view. 

We mull, however, acknowledge, that, 
the pleafures of the heart being greatly fuperior 
to thofe of the mirfd , if a ftrift adherence 
to the three unities had no other advantage 
than that of giving a facility of apprehenfion, 
we might often traufgrefs their rules , in order 

to 
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to introduce a number of interefting 'evetitf, 
fuch as Would affeft the tender feelings, aiid 
raife the emotions of the heart. Btit there is 
ftimething .more than this to be taken into 
jcanfiditation* v ., 

Vlnrrthe drama ,. whatever* tends to biake it 
lefs interefting , muft be . deemed, an . imper- 
fection ; and on the other hand , whatever 
contributes to preferve., and heighten the 
charm of illufion , is fuperlatively agree- 
able. If an old man ads the part of «L youth, 
and a young one appears in the character of 
old age ; if the decorations reprefent fields 
and meadows, when the fcene is fuppofed 
to be in a palace ; if the dreffes are not fuited 
to the dignity of the chara&ers : thefe impro- 
prieties will certainly offend. We £hall be 
equally difgufted when the unity of time, 
place , and aftion , is not obferved. Suppofe 
the principal a&ion of a theatrical piece to 
be multiplied; feveral ages to pafs away i#l 
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the fpace of a few hoars ; and the fpeftators 
to be inftantaneoufly tranfported from one 
country to another : all thefe abfurdities will 
not fail to make us recoiled that we are 
deceived, and will proclaim to us the folly 
of Jhedding real tears , for misfortunes which 
are altogether fidlitious. 
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C H A P. V. 

There is a pleafure annexed to ail the emotions 
of the heart ,* when not imbittered with fear 
or hatred. / 

V * . 

K 

XT IS by means of the paffions of lore- and 
hatred that we become Arongly attached' to 
what feems to be our good, while at th«* 
fame time, we re j eft, and avoid wfrfrtevef 
appears to be the contrary. Thefe $r£ th? 
two fprings which let all our facnJUw^ip 
motion, to fecure the duration nf our exifteuce. 
Hatred, and all the paflipns it gives bi*tfy 
to , are accompanied wixh a painful ienffrtPty 
proceeding from the idea we conceive eitbtf 
ot prefect ox future mifery. Their aoxiou? 
quality infe&s our blood, and obftrufts thf 
courfe of perfpiratipn. Neverthelf & • tjiey 
diffufp though the hunun frame a peculiar 

2 
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kind of fweetnefs , which tempers and allays 
their bitternefs. The foul feels a pleafure in 
thofe paflions, that are moft fuited to her 
prefent fituation, and have a tendency to 
deftroy whatever threatens her deftruftion. 
Such is fhe nature of our fenfations : pleafure 
and pain make up their corrtpofition ; and 
they become either agreeable or difagreeable , 
as the former oi 4 latter is moft predominant. 
°- There is a fpecies of pleafure, engendered 
iirthe"verv bofom of hatred. The deftru&ion 
6f ' £n enemy , is to fome perfons the height 
of' good fortune; There are even men, to 
whofe eye there cannot be a more delightful 
fcene, than the dbwnfal of any whom , 
before a they accounted happy. The prof- 
perity of a neighbour increafes their mifery, 
but they are highly charmed with the removal 
of an objeft, that 1 was once fo offerifive to 

their fight ; ■ - ' : 

Yet, onder all thefe malevolertt pleafures ; 
Shere lurks a fecret mifery > which is only 
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fomewhat abated, while the fenfatioh is for 
a while fufpended. Thus every man , of an 
envious, or mifchievouj difpofition, is natu- 
rally of a gloomy, and melancholy caf}*. 

Every othor paffton , from which hatred 
13 excluded, is eflentially agreeable. Even 
defire, though the child of indigence, to 
nuke ufe of Plato's expreffton, is accompany 'd 
with pleafure. We, in fome degree, enjoy 
what we hope for , though we do not always 
enjoy what we .poffefe. There is more $J<?a- 
fiire in being attra&ed by the mo.tion of the 
heart towards any, the-leaft objeft, than in 
poffeffing the greateft bleffings , in a ftate; of 
dull iua£livity. 

In hope • confifls the pleafure of novelty. 
Paffionately defirous of agreeable fenfations s 
we flatter ourfelves we fhall enjoy them 
in every unknown object. Truth herfelf is 

. * Caritate enipi, beitevotantiaque fublata, omai$ ftft 
e vita fublata jucunditas. Cicero it Amic. 

t ... • 4 
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indebted to novcify for part of her luftre. 
She often allures the mind by the fuccefii 
of its refearches ,» or captivates the heart by 
the advantages flie feems to promife,~ but, 
in general, fhe ceafes to attract when the 
truth is difcovered : the fecret charm that 
excited in to purfue knowledge , vaniflies the 
moment we are poffeffed of it ; and the real 
utility of that knowledge is then it's only 
merit. 

- NovfiLTY lofips he* charms with perfoiis ad- 
fartced in years ; experience has taught them 
to diftruft her flattening promifes. 

The pleafure of variety is ally'd to that of 
novelty. Amidft a number of different obje&i 
that prefent themfelves to our view, there 
stfe always fame which pleafe by their novelty. 
Such is the beauty of variety , and novelty, 
ftat we often prefer objefts , in which they 
are confpicpous , to others , more conformable 
to the known , and eftabliChed laws of order 
and proportion. W« oftett Jeaye with pleafure 
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the moft regular gardens to walk in the open 
fields, and are more delighted with the natural 
Jong of the nightingale , than with any .arti- 
ficial note which it can be taught to repeat. 
. If love has charms , even in the uneafinefs 
of defire, ho\y much more, when free from 
#ie alloy of any . unkindly paflion, C€ How 
u unhappy are the damned," faid St. Catherine^ 
* c they are no longer capable of loving." 

Every tender emotion that we. . feel , of 
friendfhip , gratitude ,. , gei^eroftfy/j ap4 • bene* 
vol&nc5, is attended with a pleafmgfenfationj 
?ttd we generally obferve pejrfons of a bene- 
volent heart , to be naturally * cheerful and 

gay- ■ / ■ 

There haye been devout vifionaries ,, who 
have attempted to raife the mind to fuch & 
ftate of aAftradUcm, as to wilh for the con- 
tinuance of their love of God , and the an- 
nihilation of that pleafure which they felt in 
loving him. But to feparate the idea of plea- 
fure from that of love, would be the fame 
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is to take "away rpundnefs" from the idea of 
a circle. Love is purely * difinterefted, when 
we have ho other advantage in view , befides 
the pleafure that accompanies the aft 1 itfelE 
The difinterefted nefs of the ehriftian ought to 
advance thtis far , but cannot proceed further. 
As there have been divines, who imagined 
the foul capable of being wholly difinterefted 
with regard to pleafure , To likewife , on the 
bttier'lftndfy there have been philofophers, 
Who' hdve fuppofed ,.; it incapable of being 
influenced by any other motives, •bufthtffe 
which take their rife from felf - intereft. r In 
order to confute this notion, let us take a 
curfory view of the ftage. The fcenes there 
'exhibited, though often calculated to corrupt 
the heart , are neverthelefs fufficient to con* 
Vince us that it is formed for virtue. Were 
it not fo, what mean our tears at the fate 
of unfortunate heroes? What joy ihould. we 
not feel , could we refcue them from im* 
pending ruin? Does this fympathy arife from 
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any tied blood or friendfbip? Certainly not 
But thofe heroes appear to be virtuous; and 
the feeds of benevolence are fewn within us, 
always gready to fpring tip in favor of virtue 
and hpmanity, unlefs obAfu&ed by paflions 
of an evil tendency. We have, in hiftory, 
a remarkable account of a bloody Grecian 
tyrant , who, being prefent at the reprefen- 
tation of the Hecuba af Euripides, left the 
theatre, at the clofe of the ftrft a£i, filled 
with a conf cioiis fhame , when he found him* 
Telf bathed: in tears, and unable to Fuppreft 
that fenfihility , for the manes of the Trojans^ 
of which he was totally. devoid, with refped 
to his own countrymen. Cruel , and unre- 
lenting thcoalgh intereft, yet, by. nature fut 
ceptibie of the fofter paflions, he could not 
help paying c to thofe illuftrious heroes, from 
whom he had nothing to fear, the tribute of 
benevolence which was their due. 

Since there is a pleafure annexed to every 
emotion of the foul , which fprings from 
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benevolence , the ancients could not account 
thofe tragedies defective, in which our anxiety 
for the fate of a virtuous character , increafmg 
to the cataftrophe , is at length changed into 
joy upon finding the virtuous completely 
happy, 

However, we muft agree with Artflotle and 
his commentators , that as forrow makes a 
deeper iropreffion on the foul than pleafure, 
We are apt to be more intimately affe£ied 
with the adverfity of a virtuous hero, than 
with his profperity. His happinefs would 
Jiave given us joy, it is true; but fuch is the 
inagic power of tragedy, that we feel more 
fympathetic pleafure from his misfortunes: 
<hey. afFeft us deeply; — and this grief be* 
comes exquifitply pleafmg, when -the poet's 
art has allay 'd our indignation, and given 
full fcope to the exercife of our benevolellce, 
whofe fecret charms are * fo powerful , as to 
tonvert grief into pleafure , and: render tears 
more pleafing than fmiles. 
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But from what miracle does it happen , that 
vve are fo agreeably entertained with certain 
tragical representations , whiclj , had they 
been real fa£ts, performed before our eyes, 
would have infpired us with the utmoft horror ? 

The different pofition of the objeft is the 
caufe of our feeling fudi different impreffions. 
The more likely any misfortunes are to reach 
us , the greater is our dread of their becoming 
perforial : but thofe which tragedy reprefents, 
are Teen remotely ; they do not alarm our felk 
love, but expand our benevolence in favor 
of virtuous chara&ers. 

Thefe theatrical fcenea, which point out to 
tis the fecret charm that accompanies the 
feelings of the heart , prove to us , ' likewife , 
that we cannot behold another's joy or for- 
row , without partaking of his niifery or hap- 
pinefs. To this fympathy, implanted by nature, 
are we indebted for the moft endearing con- 
nexions of fociety; and poetry, painting, and 
eloquence derive from it their moft powerful 
charms. 
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CHAP, VI. 

- • • * 

<y the he&My of the body , M* m^W, <mrf 

,[N| ATURE has not confined our knowledge 
to the fjeufation of our own perfonal qualities ; 
thofe of others contribute like wife to our. joy, 
or to ^ur forro w , according as thefe qualities 
are favorable , or repugnant to the evidence 
of their pofleflors. Formed by nature to be 
members , q.f fociety , we presently difcern 
thofe j whp ftand in need of our % afliftance , 

» - « — *— • » ml *. 

and are r at no lofs to Jftnji, out others , . who 
are ab}e to contribute to our welfare. 

We cannot help being feized with an in- 
ward horror, when we behold a man with 
broken limbs , unfeemly excrefcencies , .or a 
complexion of a deadly hue. On the con- 

■ 

trary, a happy temperature of the blood is 
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fhown by an agreeable color of the face • and 
the organs, which f without having any 
fuperfluity, poffefs every thing ^eceffary for 
the due execution of their office , are charac- 
terized by an agreeable turn of the features. 

Some parts of the body, aft the forehead, 
are fufceptible of different forms , : which 
equally anfwer the purpofe they are defined 
for. Their beauty is, in that cafe^ arbitrary. 
Thus in Egypt, and in, Syria, a favorable 
prepdffeflion adorned features , which had no 
other excellence , but a flight refemblance to 
thofe of Alexander and Cleopatra. 

The idea of beauty' varies , according as it 

is eftimated in different countries. It ihinea 

. ..■«»'• 

forth in the Farnejlan Hercules , as welt as. in 
the Venus of Medicis. It is discoverable, even 
in the wrinkled , auftere brow of the JMofes 
of Michael Angelo. Thus, in each fex, arid 
in every age of life , a peculiar beauty is 
annexed to a regular conformation of the 
features. * " . 



\ 
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There are fome climates, barren of re- 
golar beauties, where tjie idea of the beauti- 
ful does not confift in what really is fo , but 
in what is the leaft ugly or deformed. 

To a difpaffionate fpe&ator , the ornament* 
of the mind afford an entertainment, ftill 
more pleating than any beauty of external 
figure ; and nothing but envy or hatred can 
prevent us from beholding with pleafure, 
the lively, penetrating mind, which views, 
and comprehends an objeft in all its rela- 
tions , and compares them with its own a&ual 
fituation. 

Gracefulness ltrikes more agreeably 
than the beauty of the body. It is , as it 
were y a tranfparent veil , through which the 
mind may be discovered. It confifts in a 
propriety of attitude, andgefture, of motion, 
expreffion, and thought, adapted to fome 
end propofed ; and thofe means of attaining 
that end are. the' more ^agreeable , becaufe 
there is great delicacy and eafe requifite to 
put them in pra&ice. 
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The beauty of the genius » and of the un- 
derftanding , however brilliant , is eclipfed by 
the fuperior beauty of the foul. The moft 
luxuriant fallies of wit are not to be com- 
pared with "the genuine luftre of thofe 
charms which are confpicuons in a brave , 
difinterefted , and benevolent foul. Man- 
kind will in all ages applaud the noble 
humanity of Titus , who lamented the lofs of 
that time which he had not employed in 
making his fellow * creatures happy. Out 
theatres will ever applaud the magnanimity 
of that * high-prieft, wlp had the fear of 
God, and no other fear ; and will rfefound 
in praife of that unfortunate heroine , who > 
when deferted by all, and aiked if flbe had 
any refource in her mifery, replied, "In 
cc my/elf^ and that is fufficient" 

Thefe Alining beauties of the foul * infpire 
us fometimes with a warm affe&ioa even toy 
the dead. Whence comes it > that P hilar chy 

* Jc crains Dieu, cher Atncr, Sc a'ai point d'a»ere 
craiat«, Racing $ Athtlic* 
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in his Parallels, ha& a* powter over his readers 
which no other hiftofian can boaft of? 
Every time we read him, we are delighted 
with equal pleafure. The reafon is, becaufe. 
he gives us a kind of hiftory of the greatneft 
of the human foul. 

There have been men , celebrated for their 
knowledge of the human heart, who imagined 
the pleafure we feel from the beatify of the 
foul, to be only a fecret joy, fpringing from 
f elf -love, when we perceive in others fuch 
qualities as are" favorable to ourfelves. But 
the beauty of the foul is no lefs independent 
of felf-intereft , than that of the body. A 
traitor is detefted , even by the hation whom 
he has faved by' his perfidy. A fpendthrift 
appears ridiculous to the very man whom he 
enriches by his extravagance. Oil the- other 
hand, a ftranger , nay the ver^ dead, fhike 
*Us' with admiration' by a virtaoft£a&ioi>Y frotii 
which felf-love cahnot hope for arty advan- 
tage ; and perhaps we may admire greatnefe , 

.and . 
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and courage even in an enemy $ tfccTOgh at 
the famfc time we may be in HTome degree 
intimidated. - . J ' 

It is with the beauty of the foul ■; as with 
that of the body. It marks out qualities the 
beft adapted to the existence of thofe who 
poffefs them. What can be rtiore favorable' 
to the weak condition of man , than a dif- 
fufive benevolence} which engages the mterefts 
of mankind in our fervice : and what can be 
more defirabie than a fpirk of refolution in 
extreme danger , which finds within itfelf a 
refource fuperior to all the atta cks of fortune ? 

But , if this greatnefe of foul derives its 

t 

chief excellence , and merit , from its power 
of contributing to wr preformation ; to what 
reafon are we to afcribe, that it never flit net 
with greater iu(ftre, than in thofe who tall 
a. fctfttfcce to the -feutMM dif charge of their 
fluty ^ It if 9 becaafe the pWure' "we feel 
from this gre*tn£ft of foul in others, does 

£QC.Mrfi4t. from *>«-ovvh tfdM&Ton'dn its 

£ 
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tendency* tq v their pr^fervation ; but from a 
ftrong impreffion , marked by .the hand of 
nature , which fublifts independent of all 
perfonal fituations. The general laws of na- 
ture are neyer fufpended, got even though 
particular circumstances might feem to render 
them unneceflary. Befides that , it is i*eafon 
and religion , applauding the aft as great 
and meritorious , which fpread a luflre over 
this deareft facrifice in the caufe of virtue. 

The air of the face, and of the whole 
perfon, fometimes brings/into one point of 
view, all .thefe different fpecies of beauty. 
There is a certain analogy, ,, which the exter- 
nal figure preferves with the qualities that 
characterize the difpofition . of the foul , the 
mind , . and the body. 

. 'pie. hagpy conformation of the organs, is 
denoted by an air of freedom and boldnefs; 
that of the fluid*, by an air of vivacity and 

brilknefs. : an air of delicacy ii, a* it were, 

» -. ^ - . . • • • - 

a fparkwhichpjx^ceed^.from a fm& imagination; 



,* 
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an ah 4 of foftnefs deflates cdmplaceticy ; a 
majeftic air indicates a fublimity of fentiment j 
a tender fweetnefs promifes a return of 
friendfhip. 

..All thefe different ■ airs are. agreeable, not 
only from the qualities which they exprefs, 
b>ut alfo from the fenfations which they excite 
in: the fpe&ator./ 

. And to the fecret relation they bear to our 
o^n particular difpolition, are we to affign 
the workings fcf fympathy. It is ofteii with 
perfons^ as with places and obje&s* What 
pleafes the moft, does hot for that reafon 
always deferve to pleafe. Gloomy places ^ 
from whence! all joy is bahiflied, have never- 
thelefs particular charms in the imagination 
of thofe, who are under the impreffion of a 
deep melancholy j thefy rejeft whatever feema 
to forbid the indulgence , of - their* exGeffivs 
grief. 

This fecret affinity , or relation to bur par- 
ticular difpofitions, often creates pleafure out 



\ 
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of an obje& difagreeable in itfelf ; the beauty 
of which , though undifcoverable by others , 
affords to us an exquifite fatisfa&ion. A new 
born infant appears rather loathfome to man- 
kind in general , but is the moft delightful of 
all obje&s to the parent. Nature has ftampt 
an imprelfion of pleafure, not only, on 
whatever contributes to preferve , but alfo, 
on what tends to perpetuate i our exiftence. 
And the moft perfeft beauty would make but 
a flender impreffifan on the foul, were it not 
that nature hag conftituted this quality to be 
an -allurement , which invites us to immorta- 
lize our fpecies. 

Thofe animals, whofe beauty pleafes} derive 
it chiefly from the brightnefs of their colors, 
the graeefulnefe which they appear to have 
in their motions, and from the fenfation# 
they feem to cxprefs by their air* 
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CHAR VII. 

* 

On harmony of flyle. 

XlARMONY of ilyle requires, a particular 
confideration ; and I am in hopes df being 
able to trace it to its fource , with the affiftance 

■ 

of the ancients, who have ihveftigafed this 
fub j eft , with greater, accuracy afid precifion 
than the moderns. 

The m afters of Athens and- of' Rome ire- 
ceived law from a people, the delidacy of 
whofe ear they were obliged to flatted 'Am- 
bition , in their time , rendered focn ifudies 
honorable , as in ours are corifidered "only 
as the minute , critical refinements of gram- 
mar. But it ftalfbe the part of philofophy 
to ennoble them % provided they can elucidate 
the laws of fenfatioh, and make us fenfible, 
to what ufeful purpofes their beneficent 

author has defigned them.' 

E 3 
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* 

The founds which coropofe a difcoilrfe, 

may be confjcjered, 

* • 

lft. In themfelves. 

Qdly. In regard to thofe which precede. 

3dly. In refpeft to the number of fyllables 
that compofe a word, 

- 4thly. Iri refpeft to ^he idea^ whioh thp 
• words convey. 

TheC? fopr. different relations are fo. imny 
fources of yleafure. 

Mr. de la Motte was of opinion , that word? 
were no further pleafmg to the ear , than as 
they conveyed ideas to the mind. But (hall 
we pay. greater regard to his authority , than 
to -our own internal fenfation , and to that of 
all mankind ? No , certainly. There are 
* founds ., fmooth and agreeable in themfelves; 
and others which are hard : fome , by their 
union,, form harmony, and others, difcord. 
In fliort , the combination of founds is either 
pleafing pr harfh, according to its variety or 
uniformity. 
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The organs of fpeech are ] ''in fome mea- 
fure , aflociated with thofe of hearing. , There 
are nerves that form a communication , and 
preferve a mutual intereft between them : 
thus it is , that founds pronounced with dif- 
ficulty , give pain to the hearer. 

. The different ftru6hire of the a organs of 
fpeech and hearing, is the caofe why founds, 
that are harfli and grating to ptrfons of deli- 
cacy ,* are . not . fo * to the rough' and uncivi- 
lized. , I fliali not enlarge further on this 
theory, which the ancient, /as well as mo* 
dpriv rhetoricians , . have fo deeply inquired 
into. . , • * . 

. Sound* , whjen considered as words , ac-^ 
quire a fort; of harmony, when they !are 
placed in the -order which is moft favorable 
to. the memory. If in a period, there is a 
word. longer than the reft, and consequently, 
more difficult to be retained, it fhoqld, . if 
poffible, be placed the laft in the fentjence. 
It will then have a greater influence on the 
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memory;, and we can then recoiled the 
wbple more eafily. This appears evident, 
from the facility with which children repeat 
the laft words of * difcourfe. 

The bell Greek and Roman writers' have 
followed this rule t fa far as it was compatible 
with the order of their ideas. The ancient 
rhetoricians and grammarians have exprefsly 
l^id it down a* a maxim y . Jm verbis obfer* 
vandurn ej& ne\ a maj&rhbus ad minora dejeendat 
watio\ melius enim dicitur vir eft optinkis quam 
w optintus eft*. 

.. I mnft here r however, . obferve, that in 
the French language, fentences often termi- 
tt&te agseezbfy , with feveraV taariofyilable* 
following nub other , becaufe thef feem to 
tfce ear as one ami the 4 fame 4 word. 
. Such is the ftrti&ure of the fibres of the 
ear , that they oftefe feel whii efcapes die 
knowledge oi the mind, or the nndterftamfing. 

'. * Ofomtfch h a. dc* ftra&»rfcp*rft^ar cn^icmis. 
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The author * of the French profody has re- 
marked , that fyllables which are fliort in that 
language, become long at the end of a fen- 
tence. Our ahceftors were fenfible , that the 
latter part of a fentence being long, was 
pleafing to the ear, and have therefore had 
the ingenuity to vary the pronunciation 
of the fame word. Thus it is that * votre , 
which is always fliort, becomes long, when 
it: clofes a fentence : Je fuis vtitre ferriieur , <Ir 
moi le vbtre. 

When we consider founds in relation to 
the ideas which they expreftf , tStey* form a 
fpdcies of harmony, according as they are 
long or fliort, rapid or flow, fmooth or harflr, 
adorned or fimple, ftriking the ear with A. 
fenfation , analogous to that which they 
convey to the mind. 

Every fenfation has a ftyle, as Well as tone 
peculiar to itfelf. 



N 
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. The deepeft- forrow is beft exprcffed. by 
filence; and there is not'a more palpable in- 
congruity , than pompoms language uttered 
by a perfpn in the agony of diftrefs. 
: When forrow is moderate , the confolation 
and fympathy of a friend give relief,, but 
the depreflion which attends it, leaves not 
ftrength fufFicient for the difplay of long peri- 
ods , nor will it admit of foilorous cadences , 
or labored ornaments. Chaplets of flowers ill 
become the garb of forrow. 

Joy, when it is arrived to a pitch of esxcefs, 
would be as unutterable as forrow. The foul 
being then penetrated \yith a. fenfation the 
moll exquifitdly pleafmg, \vould* reje& every 
objeft that feemed capable. of diverting' her 
attention , or of difturbing her felicity. But a 
fituation of this kind very rarely occurs, Our 
joy is mpft commonly moderate, and we love 
to multiply it , by fharing it with our friends, 
Our difcourfe at fuch a time , however pro- 
lix , does not appear f o to ourfelves , whilft 
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we endeavour to communicate to others what 
we feel within our own breads. A brifk ciiv 
culation of the blood , during this period of 
exultation , furniflies the organs of fpeech 
with all their neceffary vigor, and a luxuriant, 
fmiling imagination, converts every objefl 
that prefents itfelf into a golden vifion. The 
moli flprid expreffions, and the moll crowded 
periods , are the natural language of jofy^ 
and of all the paflions over which fhe prefides. 
But however eloquent joy may be, anger 
is ftill more. The care of felf-prefervation in- 
fpires us with greater vigilance for the pre- 
vention of evil , than in the purfuit of any 
good. We then implore the affiftance of 
every being ; we then wifli to arm the whole 
univerfe againft the obje&. of our hatred , arid 
imagine every thing we meet with ought to 
be the inftrument of our vengeance. The 
boldeft metaphors, and the longeft periods, 
are fcarcely fufficient to exprefs all our fen- 
iations. Thus it was that Pericks , when 
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tecafperated againft fttcgmu , ftormed , thtm- 
dered , and fet all Greece on fixe. There are 
no orations , in which eloquence appears with 
greater luftre, than in thofe which have flowed 
irom the anger of Demqflhenes aild Cicero. 

Sounds, confidered in relation to what 
they exprefs, form alfo a pleafmg harmony 
to the mind, when every idea is ranged in 
ail order fuited to its importance , and that 
Which is moft neceffary to be retained , is 
pkced the kft in the fentence. 
- It fometimes happens, that the pleafure of the 
*ar is in oppofition to that of the mind , and 
the moft important idea is exprefled in the 
ftorteft word. Mufls we then, as it were, 
refufe it the place ©f honor , or be undw 
the neeeffity of crowding the period with 
an ufelefe encumberanee ? certainly not 
This would be , ta make om Court to th« 
maid , m preference to the miftrefe. Sounds 
xnuft, at all events, be fatffiftced to* ideas. 
Sterling tfeougbt ist fo greatly fciperior to all the 
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;omparatively tinfel ornaments of ftyle, t&at 
i j udicious writer will confider them , as a wife 
cnan efteems the favors of fortune : he accepts 
them when offered , but when they fly from 
him , he difdains to purfue them. 

There is no lenience, whether confiding 
of one or more parts, but what is fufceptible 
of the different Ipecies of harmony of which 
I have been fpeaking. An elevated ftyle has a 
cadence peculiar to itfelf, arifing from the rela- 
tion the Several members of afentence have to 
each other. Cicero has the following paffage on 
this fubjeft : Si membra in extremo breviora jimt r 
infringitur ilk quafi verborum ambitus ( Jic enim 
has oret fonts canver/iones Graci nominant\) 
quare out paria effe debent poJkriorafuperioribw 9 " 
txtrema primis , out quod eiiam eft melius 4r 
jucundius, hngiora; atque hec.quidem ab Us 
pldlofophis quos tu maxims diligis , Catale, 
diOa fimt , quad e& fapiiis tefiifioor , ut art- 
thoribus laudandis ineptiqrurn srirrien e§ugiom% 
* De Orator. 1. 3. cap. io3. , . ~ 
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Something may be gathered from this paf- 
fage, very applicable to our own language. Let us 
imitate our poets , who * • though they cannot 
tranfplant the Greek and Roman verfification 
into their poetry, have yet learnt from it 
the art of pleafing the ear by harmonious 
proportions. We may alfo learn from Cicero, 
or rather from the Greeks i whofe interpreter 
he profeffes himfelf to be, that in all lan- 
guages, full and harmonious periods may be 
compofed , either by the fymmetry of theit 
parts, or' by their gradation. 

Quintilian obferves* that poetry firft took 
its rife from the pleafure occafioned by thefe 
fymmetrical proportions. But they are not 
confined to poetry alone. They furnilh rhe- 
toric with many of her figures , and however 
trivial thefe may appear, orators have made 
ufe .of them to the greateft advantage. Of 
this we have a remarkable inftance recorded 
inhiftory. * Gorgias, the Sicilian, was the 

* Diod* 1. is* 
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firft who applied himfelf to the ftudy of thefe 
rninutie of eloquence. Being feht on an em- 
baffy to Athens by his countrymen , the Leoil- 
tines, to afk afliftance againft a neighbouring 
power, he harangued the Athenians in a dif- 
courfe , which abounded in all the harmony 
of meafure , a nice oppofition and agreement 
of found , and an artful arrangement of ideas. 
They were flruck with admiration : and he 
prevailed upon them , as much by the beauty 
of his figures , as by the force of his argu- 
ments , to enter intp an alliance with his 
countrymen. 

Gradation, in the different members 
of a period , is ftill more agreeable than theifc 
fymmetry. By this means art is better con- 
cealed , and at the fame time is more diver- 
sified. As in the arrangement of words, as 
"jvell as fyllables, the ear is pleafed when the 
longeft terminate the fentence, fo the mem- 
bers of a period , by being difpofed in like 
manner , caj>no't fail to yield a . fimilaj: 
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pleafure. Some examples may not be im- 
proper by way of illuftration. Mr. Fleshier 
fays , 

Les phitttes de ceux qui fouffrent 
Remplijfent Vanie <Tune trifle fe importune* 

I think it is evident, that every period formed 
on v this model, muft be always agreeable to 
the ear. 

. Mr. Boffuet) fpeaking of a queen of England, 
exprefles himfelf thus ; 

JJfue de tant de rois % 

Son grand ccgur furpajfa fa nuijfance. 

The ear is no lefs delighted with the cadence 
of the founds, than the mind with the 
grandeur of the idea. 

The explication of the itru&ure of periods, 
confiiUiig of two members ft comprehea&ds 
almoit the whole theory of the fuU and copious 
ftyle. 

It is generally tbq clofe of a fontenee that, 

determines 
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determines its beauty. The recent lmpreffion 
of the two hit members, feems to efface 
that of the preceding; However , though 
periods of more than two members do not 
require a meafured gradation , they have ad- 
ditional beauty whenever this circumftance 
occurs. Take the following example, 

Mr. Flechier thus fpe^ks of Montecuiulll , 
who was about to retreat. 

i 

btja prenoit Vejhr, 
four fe fauver vers les ntoniagnes^ 
cet aigk, dont le vol bardi avoit d'ttbortt 
tjprajfi Hos provinces. 

We may obfenre, that gradation in the 
members of a period has fo pleafing an effefl, 
that to gain this advantage, we are often in- 
clined to reverfe the natural order of the 
tvordsf 

There are foine other example* which I ' 
fliall borrow from Cicero. We need but to 
look into * his orations, to meet with the moll 
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perfect and harmonious period*. This great 
orator > in order to prove that Cecilius could 
not y with any propriety , be the accufer of 
Vcrres , afks if it would become him to fay , 
1 accufe him, 

Quicum qua/for fuerant , 

quicum me firs confuetudoque majorum , 

quicum me deorum bominumque judicium 

conjunxerat. 

The Roman people , fay* he in the fame 
oration, have many pledge* of rfty ftri£l 
juftice in the accusation of Verrcs* 

Habet honor em quern fetimus— 

That was the jEdileflup. 

Habet /pent quam propofitam nobis babemuf— 

That was the Confulihip. 

Habet exiftimationem multo fudor e 9 labor e, vigilufqut 
colleitam. 

When the ideas , as well as the members of 
a period , rife by a JLort of gradual progreflion, 
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tKey form together a harmony, at once grate- 
ful to the ear, and agreeable to the mind. 

There afe other periods, which, though 
perfect in their kind , are compofed of equal 
mepibers, with one that is unequal. This, 
if the leaff , prefents itfelf fail 

Thus Cicero makes Africa give teffimony to 
the valor of Pompey. 

Teflis eft Africa, 

qua magnis opprejfa hoflium copiis * 

eorutn ipfirum fanguine redun davit. 

If the unequal member is the greateft, it 
ought to clofe the period , as in that of Craffies, 
\Vhich Cicero has prefetved, and which, he * 
affures us, charmed all the people of Rome. 

Eripite not ex wifeviis , 

■•»•.. 

Eripite ttos ex faucibus eoruw % 

Quorum crudelitas noftro fanguine non potejt expleru 

If we change the order of thefe periods , 
we fliall eafily perceive that, by fo doing, 

F a 
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we deftroy the gradation which conftitute* 
their harmony. 

Thus it is that the Greek and Roman lan- 
guages, befides the peculiar harfnony, refulting 
from the combination of long and fhort fyl- 
lables , have alfo another kind of beauty , of 
which , indeed , all languages are fufceptible *. 
And this confifts in the arrangement of the 

different members of a period , according to 
their refpe£live lengths. 

We may , therefore , readily admit the truth 

of what Cicero fays; that the oratorical ftyle 

has its certain , determinate meafure , and is 

diftinguilhed from poetry, by the privilege it 

has of either lengthening or fhortenmg its 

members, by the addition or retrenchment 

of a few fyllables. 

* Similar to this , is the obfervation of Vojfius on 
Thyme in poetry. €onfuetudinem hanc Jervant (fays he) 
non Arales tantum , b Perfa , b Afri , fed b Tar tar i b 
Sinenfes , b complures quo que Americana gentes; ut dubu 
tart vix pojjit , quin ipfa natura una cum cantu hanc poejios 
rationem mortalibus tTadiderit—Set p. si. above. 
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Bat perhaps there are fome perfons whdj 
infenfible to this kind of mufic, will deny 
the exiftence . of the fenfation itfelf , becaufe 
nature has refufed it to themfelves. How 
fliall we be able to convince them of their 
error ; or by what means can we demonstrate 
to a blind man the nature of colors ? Thi* 
talk , however , we, muft undertake , and 
endeavour to prove , that periods , in every 
language, may acquire a beauty and harmony, 
from the fymmetrical order, and gradation 
of their members. 

By a period , we mean a fentence compofed 
of f everal parts , which have not a complete 
or perfeft fenfe, but when they are united 
together; and in order to their being pro- 
nounced with eafe and gracefulnefs , they 
muft feparately be diftinguiflied by a proper 
cadence of the voice. We know that obje&s 
in general f thofe , for inftance , that are fub- 
je&tothe rules of architecture , plfeafe, when 
their parts are fo regularly proportioned, as 
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to admit of one comprehenfive view; Bind 
when . thofe parts are adapted to the end of 
their deftination. Thefe are the principles of 
all the fine arts, and upon them is founded 
the harmony of periods. There is no fen- 
tence whofe members may not have this 
ftriking proportion. They may be feparated 
from each other by the cadence of the voice * 
and their length can be varied at pleafure. Iii 
like manner, they ai;e fufceptible of a rela- 
tion to a propofed end. The object of dif» 
courfe is to make impreffion upon the me- 
mory. When the members of a period are 
equal, they are fixed in the mind, and are 
eafily retained , being thus linked together in 
dofe connexion. If they are unequal, the 
beft method of arrangement will be, to 
affign the laft place to the longeft mem- 
bers , as the moft difficult to be retained. 
It muft therefore be -evident to every one, 
who has confidered the laws of fenfation, 
that a period will always pleafe the ear , 
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by the fymmetry , as well as gradation , of 
its members. 

I will refume this whole theory in .one 
propofition. 

* By harmony of ftyle, we nnderftand 
the pleafing effeft, arifing from a certain 
order in the arrangement of the different 
parts of a fentence. This order will be 
always grateful to the ear, when fymmetry 
is preferved , without any violation to 
the fenle ; and when the laft place in the 
period is affigned to the moft important ideas, 
the moft fonorous expreflions, ox to the 
longeft words and members* 

But there are fome periods, full and 
flowing , which are exceptions to this general 
rule; and though their laft members may 

* Poctae queftionem attulerunt , quidnam cffed illud 
quo ipfi difierrent ab oratoribus : numero maxime 
videbantur — nunc apud oratores numerus jam ipfe in- 
crebult : quidquid eft enim quod fub aurium mcnfuram 
aiiquam cadit, numerus vocatur. Cic. de Oral. 
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not be fo long as the preceding one, their 
proportion is in other refpe£ts fo exa&, as 
to. compenfate for the want of gradation. 

M. Fenelon Tays of Calypfq , 

» 

Dans fa doulcur , 

ellefe trouvoit mqlheureufe , 

(Tetre immortelle. 

The firft and the laft member in this fen- 
tence are equal ; and if taken both together , 
are equal to that which feparates them. This 
fpecies of relative harmony affords a plea fare 
to the ear, not inferior to a continued pro- 
portion , efpecially , as with the advantage 
of variety, it has that of being eafily com- 
prehended by the memory. The rule and 
the exception are alike founded on the fame 
principle. 

Before I conclude this chapter , I will con- 
fider an opinion, advanced by Mr. de la 
Motte. " There are fome perfons ," fays this 
author , cc who will not allow to orators the 
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cc ufe of thofe meafures , which poets > hav« 
* c appropriated to themfelves* Bot is it not 
* c abfurd to think , they fliould be difagreeablo 
" in profe, when they are delightful in 
* c poetry ? Can the fame order of founds 
a operate upon the ear by two oppofite fen- 
tt fations? Thofe meafures cannot in reality 
*' be difpleafing, and it is caprice alone that 
f< has excluded them from profe/' 

But who is this fmall number of perfons 
that have condemned what Mr. de la Mottc 
has attempted to juftify? Why all nation* 
who have cultivated eloquence. And can wq 
imagine that mankind, in general, have been 
fo far influenced by caprice, as to confpire 
to form , in oppofition to nature , a difagree* 
able fenfation out of nothing ? 

Let us acquiefce in the univerfal judgment 
of all , and endeavour to trace oijt the caufo 
of an indubitable fa£t 

A fucceflion of periods in profe in cxa£t 
meafure, is offenfive to the ear, but in verfe 
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there is nothing more delightful. The poet 
is both mufician arid orator. He ought %o be 
equally attentive to pleafe the ear, and to 
touch the heart. But the orator addrefles him- 
felf chiefly to the underftanding. We ac- 
cept his flowers , it is true , if he has culled 
them in his way, but if he has left his road, 
in queft of them, we difdain the far-fetched 
ornaments. 

It is not a fueceflion of meafured periods 
alone that is difagreeable in profe : a fingle 
verfe creates deformity. Thofe who have 
ftudied the theory of mufic, are of opinion, 
that by the proportions which regulate the 
agreement of confonance, the fourth ought 
to be more agreeable than it is , but that 
the relation which forms the fourth is of fuch 
a nature as to recal. the idea of the fifth , 
which , coming fo clofe upon the fourth , 
deftroys the pleafure of it , and makes it in 
fome meafure difappear. May it not be nearly 
the fame with a verfe that is part of a period ^ 
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and may it not > in fome degree » be harffi , 
becaufe it brings to mind a harmony fupe- 
rior to that of profe. ' All the parts of a whole 
ought, by their refpe&ive beauties, to form, 
as it \Vere , one united concert , and be dif- 
pofed in fuch a manner as not to eclipfe, or 
efface, each other. When we fee a florid 
expreflion introduced into a fimple ftyle, to* 
are apt to think of an elegant piece of furni- 
ture in a mean apartment j and the cafe ap- 
pears to be the fame in refpeft to the ear, 

* 

when a verfe makes part of a period. 

But whence comes it, that verfes cited m 
profe have fo agreeable an effeft ? why do 
they not bring to mind the idea of a harmony 
fiiperior to that of profe ? It is becaufe they 
are detached parts , of a different conftru&ion, 
and- do not feem to promife a fucceffion of 
the like harmony. If a perfon in a plain drefs 
fliould expofe to view a rich piece of em- 
broidery , the contraft would not be offenfive 
to the fight; but to fee his coat patched with 
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it , would excite our ridicule, And , befides, 
the more difproportionate the objects are, 
which are thus brought together, the greater 
will the abfurdity appear. We muft , how- 
ever , allow that the harmony of verification 
is not fo highly fuperior to that of periods , 
as utterly to exclude verfe from having any 
place in profe , nor ought we to account fuch 
an introdu&ion any confiderable blemiflj. 
On the contrary , Socrates , Cicero , and other 
eminent writers , have not fcrupled to admit 
it , rather tljan facrifice a happy mode of ex- 
preffion to a ftrift profaic uniformity. 
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CHAP. VIII, 

Of the pleafure annexed to liberal , and virtuous 

qualities* 

JdESIDES thofe obje&s that are in themfelvei 
agreeable , there are others which become fo 
from the pleafure they either promife or pro- 
cure. In this fecond clafs there are none 
more important, than fuch liberal and vir-« 
tuoiiB endowments , as tend to give an idea 
of perfe&ion. 

Thofe qualities of the body, of the miricfy 
and of the foul , whofe beauty is eminently 
ftriking, when we perceive them in others, 
form likewife our own perfe&ion when they 
belong to ourfelves; and whatever proves to 
us the poffeflion of them is accompanied with 
an agreeable fenfation. It is this pleafure we feel 
in believing ourfelves perfeft, that renders 
flattery a poifon, and praiXe an incitement 
to virtue. 
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' Grandeur and variety in objects , fublimity 
6f thought and ferttimenty derive their prin- 
cipal charms from the teftimony they give us 

* 

bf the greatnefs of the human genitiK 

An obje<S, represented by a picture or 
ftatue, is more pleafing. than when reflected 
in a piece of water. The invisible pencil that 
(ketches out the defign on the liquid element 
flatters only the eye ; but painting and Sculp- 
ture y by animating the canvafs and marble, 
gratify at once our vanity and Self -love, by 
a refle£iion , which ought rather to mortify 
our pride, for what can one man perform , 
that another cannot attain to , by means of 
ingenious art and unwearied induftry ? Befide* 
the natural perfe&ion which confifts in the 
poffeffion of thofe qualities that tend to our 
prefervation , there is likewife a moral pep- 
feftion annexed to thofe qualities which feem 
to promife a lafting happinefs. 

But this idea is the creature of our own 
fancy , and is compofed of the different 
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materials that are wrought in us by education, 
temperament , fociety , and our own refle6* 
tion: — Such indeed is the melancholy privi- 
lege of man , that the bewitching magic of 
this idea can give a luftre to what degrades 
our nature, and a pleafing afpeft to what 
tends to render us miferable. It even makes 
us facrifice life to the moil ridiculous pre- 
judices , and exalts this frenzy into heroifm. 

People in general are apt to form to them- 
felves an idea of perfection in an affemblage 
of qualities which are eutirely foreign to man ; 
an abfurd error this , eafy to be detected by 
reafon , and yet fo mighty is its power and 
influence, that it prevails over the moft 
reafonable perfons* 

■ 

Confucius and Tjzno have placed perfe&iori 
in the exercife of our faculties, adapted to 
the nature of our exiftence. We are by na- 
ture fociable and intelligent beings. We are 
then perfect , when truth dire&s our judge- 
ment, aud equity regulates our actions. 
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Pythagoras, and Socrate*, a* well as the 
divines of all religions , believed , that the 
perfection of mail ( and of all the works of 
reasonable beings ) depended upon the right 
ufe of the human faculties , anpl Upon their 
Conformity with the defign ' of the great 
Creator. 

According to EpicUriis , than Is perfect when 
the whole tenor of his thoughts and actions 
leads him, by the fhorteft and eafieft road* 
to the end he has in view j and that end is 
his own felicity. 

Thefe three different ideas of moral pef- 
fe&ion may be naturally blended together, 
ajid indeed ought not to be feparated. It 
tonfifts in the poffeffion of fuch qualities and 
habits of the foul as tend to procure us 
folid happinefs , confiftent with the gracious 
intention of our Creator »- which is imprinted 
in the very nature of our' being. 

The perfe&ion of the foul muft be eftimated 
by^our internal principles, which give birth 

to 
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to fo many pleafing and painful fenfations;— - 

We arrive at a higher degree of perfection, 

according as the mind is unbiaffed by error , 

and can with eafe comprehend , and fet forth 

the beauty of truth ; in proportion as the foul 

is uncorrupt in its tafte , and is free from the 
feeds of envy , melancholy , and difcontent ; 

according as it regulate* its defires by the 
ftandard of a clear and certain judgment; 
the object of which is not the trajifitory gra- 
tification of one particular faculty,' but the 
folid happinefs of the whole man , confidered 
in all his relations, and throughout the whole 
period of his exiftence. 

The fame qualities j which, in ourfelves* 
we account moral perfections , form beauty 
of manners, when confidered as belonging 
to others. And as. in works of art , the exaft 
correfpondence of the means, wjth the end, 
is an embellifhment , fo .likewife .the aftions 
of a virtuous mari , , directed to pne certain 
«nd and purpofe.,, /.adapted to h;s fphere 

G 
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fantly contributes to embellifh and heighten 
the idea they have of themfelves. , 

Moft of thofe vices that degrade us are 
indulged , only becaufe they flatter. We 
fondly hope to receive, from an external 
appearance of perfe&ion , that intvard 
fatisfa&ion which can only flow from real 
perfe&ion. Fooliffi mortals ! An imaginary 
phantom can make upon us the ftrongeft 
impreflion ; «and whatever prefents itfelf 
to our view in the exterior form of ftrength, 
ability , or goodnefs , appears to us with 
the moft endearing charms. 

It is this chimerical idea of perfection 
that gives a value to revenge, : Arijlotk 
Jias proved by various in fiances , that 
whefi we are equally exafperated againft 
Iev$E|l enemies , and have taken a fignal 
vengeance upon one , this will blunt the 
edge of refentment againft the others. 
In that cafe we have given one proof of out 
power, andarethele&eagertofeekforafeconcL 
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But pride , in order to flatter us , ha* 
no need to difplay our own perfections. 
Whatever contributes to fink others , tends, 
to raife us , by the comparison we make 
of their condition with our own. The 
faults and difgraces- of other men , are to 
us matter of pleafantry, unlefs they become 
objeds of our compaffion. We have by 
nature a tender fympathy for the misfor- 
tunes of others , when they appear confi- 
derable ; but if they are flight , we love 
to enjoy this kind of fuperiority , which 
arifes when we find ourfelves exempt 
from fuch affii&ions. 

All enjoyment would be banifhed out of 
fociety, were we not to admit of that inno- 
cent raillery , which ufes the weapon of 
ridicule in mirth and gaiety, without malice; 
but we cannot approve of thofe who love 
to dwell upcjn the. imperfe&ions of others. 
This ill-natured propenfity betrays a real 
depravity of the heart Can we call that 

G 3 »■ 
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great which Is formed out of the littlenefs 
of. others? 

It is with our perfe&ion as with every 
thing elfe that is capable of proof. It is 
proved to us , not only by the evidence 
of our own fenfations , but alfo by the 
authority of others, 

There are few men , who have a fufficient 
ftock eithefr of virtue ox of vanity, to be 
content with the inward approbation of the 
heart. . Even our feif-efteem is but flender, 
when it is not joined to the applaufe of 
ptheiau 

The efteem of other men not only 
flatters us. , by the favorable idea which 
it gives of our perfonal qualities; it per* 
fuades* u# alfo 9 that others confider^ <rur 
happinefe as making a part of their own; 
and fuch is our mutual connexion with, 
and dependence oit each other , that there 
is fearcely a man who is not able to difturb 
our felicity; as on the other hand* then 
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ate many who have it in their power to 
promote and enlarge it. What can be 
more happy tor us in our prefent weak 
ffete, than the public t vffteem , which dif- 
covers in all around tii an inclination to 
favor our wifbes ? jin objeil* indeed, fo 
flattering , that many prefer the phantom of 
reputation to reat and intrinfic metit 

But if die efteem of mankind hai.no other 
allurement , but as it i* a pledge of our hap* 
pinefs, whence comes it* that we endeavour 
to procure this happinefs by the fcutrifice of 
life itfelf? Hiflory ha» iftiniwtSlked matiy 
Greeks and Romans, who devoted tfremfelveff 
to certain death , and whofe fole ambition 
was that of exchanging life for the praife of 
pofterity. Strange, that men who had but 
dark and imperfect notions of a future ftate, 
ihould meet deftru&ion, in order to pro- 
cure a chimerical happinefs. 

This heroic principle , according to Cicero 9 . 
took its rife in a fecret hope of enjoying a 

<>4 
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reputation which would extend beyond the 
grave. To this we may add, that it is not 
impbfiible but thefe celebrated heroes may 
have bean more hfeppy by their death , than 
they would have been by the continuance 
of life. Plfcafed with tjie thoughts of being 
admired by their friends and countrymen ; 
perfuaded they Should be no lefs fo by 
their pofterity ; even by their very enemies , 
and all mankind; and thefe ideas being 
lifcewife r heightened by a warm and lively 
imagination , formed an objeft fo enchanting, 
though of ftort duration , as to counterbalance 
. a fiicceflion : of agreeable fenfations , inters 

• woven in the courfo of 4 long life 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the modifications of the brain ^ which 
precede or accompany agreeable fenfations. 



s 



O far I have endeavoured to trace out 
the fource of pleafure , in the foul ^ or in the % 
organs of fenfation, according to their dif- 
ferent modifications. There are others in 
the brain fimilar and correfponding , the 
traces of \Vhich are retained by the memory. 
Is it poflible to lay open this myftery? 
Here,, indeed, nature has covered herfelf 
with a veil, which no mortal will be able 
to remove. But though we cannot expert 
to arrive at a clear knowledge in this matter , 
let us not renounce the pleafure of conje£lure, 
efpecially fmce the analogy of nature often 
throws a light where experience fails. We 
may form fome idea of the impreffion made 
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on the brain, by that on the organs of the 
fenfes, which are, as it were, its branches 
or extenfions. We have reafon then to 
believe, that an agreeable objeft puts the 
fibres of the brain in motion , without weak- 
ening or exhaufting them ; on the contrary , 
whatever is difpleafing, hurts, and whatever 
tires, leaves them in a ftate of inactivity. 

Let us not be furprifed that grandeur and 
variety have fo many charms; they com- 
municate an agreeable motion to a great 
number of fibres in the brain. 

Novelty is alone Sufficient to render agree* 
able what, in itfelf, is not fo, becaufe it 
ftrikes forcibly on a fibre of the brain which 
was at reft. We may judge of its power 
if we confider, that the moft fovereign me- 
dicines are ineffe&ual , and the moft def- 
tru6live poifons impotent, when taken by 
perfons to whom ofe has made them familiar. 

It is not only from the degree of motion 
in the fibres of the brain that pleafure arifes ; 
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it proceeds chiefly from the relation which the 
different motions bear to each other. We are 
indebted for this obfervation to the theory of 
mufic That harmony is the moft pleafing , 
in which the vibrations that form it do moft 
often unite together. The fame analogy that 
difcovers a kind of echo in the brain , which 
pleafes by the repetition of found, proves 
likewife , that there are fimilar echoes in our 
other fenfetions. There is no objeft then, 
which does not make an agreeable impreflion , 
when its parts excite fuch vibrations in dif- 
ferent fibres of the brain , as harmonize and 
are connected with each other. Symmetry, 
meafure , proportion , imitation , and the 
relation of the means to one end and prin- 
cipal objeft , are all fo many different fources 
of pleafure , becaufe they are a fort of con-* 
fonance 9 formed by motions which are con- 
nected, and which mutually affift each 
other. 
But why do thofe qualities that form the 
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beauty of the body, the mind, and the fool, 
ftrike us fo agreeably, when we do not per- 
ceive their fecret tendency to be any way 
ufeful, which conftitutes their real merit? 
The pleafure arifmg from thence has its fource 
in the wifdom which nature has (hown in 
the formati6n of man. We are feparated 
form each other by felWove , but we are , 
notwithftanding , all members of the fame 
body. Every man has a diftinft motion, of 
vrhich his perfonai intermit is the centre, 
and all thefe particular motions form one 
grand and univerfai movement, which has 
the general good tor its centre. 

The principal mean employ 'd by nature 
to eftablifh and preferve human fociety, is 
the distribution of the fame good and evil 
% in common among mankind ; or , in other 
words , i by grafting in our nature that fym~ 
pathetic principle, which never fails to a&, 
unlefs obftrudied by more powerful felf- 
love. A perfon of a delicate frame cannot 
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fee anfcthef with a wounded limb, without 
feeling in the fame part a kind of counter- 
part of the wound; and though the im- 
predion may not be fo forcible in a man 
of a more robuft conftitution, it is not 
the lefs real. 

The fenfations occafioned by diftrefs and 
affli&ion, are not the only contagious ones; 
our gaiety and chearfulnefs may likewife be 
communicated to others. 

It appears then, that thofe valuable qua- 
lities which form the beauty of the body, 
the underftanding , and the foul, make an 
impreffion on the fpe&ator, becaufe they 
excite a motion in the brain , which tends 
to communicate them , and which would 
always have this effect, unlefs prevented by 
particular difpofitions. 

It has been laid that geometry prefided 
in the formation of the heavens; and it 
inay with equal juftice be affirmed, that 
harmony prefided iti the construction of th* 
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brain. The amazing power ofmufic in fome 
particular diftempers, gives us reafon to be- 
lieve that the brain is a kind of inftrument 
furnifhed with chords , compofed of a num- 
ber ,of nervous fibres of different tenfions, 
and confequently fufceptible of an infinite 
variety of vibrations. They communicate 
their motions by the afliftance of the eyes 
and ears. This they do more eafily in pro- 
portion as they confift of a greater number 
of chords in unifon, or as the chords of 
fome communicate their motion with 
greater force to Others. 

Do not we fee that fathers, princes', and 
celebrated men, as well as perfons of a 
itrong imagination, exercife almoft a def- 
potic fway over our fenfations. Nothing can 
equal the facility with which thofe who 
have mutual love imbibe and communicate 
the very fame ideas* 

There are fouls who . at once attraft each 
other with greater force than the loadftone 
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draws iron, A£tors on the ftage, when they 
laugh , or flied tears , affeft ut with the fame 
fenfations which they exprefs. 

But by what mechanifm do the vibrati- 
ons of the fibres of the brain tranfmit them- 
felves to that of another perfon ? The theory 
of founds throws fome light on this myftery. 
Sound reaches us , becaufe the fibres in 
foinjrous bodies, the particles or portions of 
air , the fibres of the ear , and laftly , thofe 
of the brain, form, as it were, a continued 
chain of chords in unifon. 

Mr. de Mairan , in order to explain thia 
tranfmiflion , or ' communication , has con- 
jectured that the air confifts of an infinite 
number of particles, each of which has a 
particular elafticity. We may apply this in- 
genious notion to light In the vifual ray 
which appears to the fight an indivifible 
line , the mind , as a microfcope , eafily 
perceives an infinite number of different 
parts. In li&s manner, when the motions 
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of the body , the color of the face * and the 
dire&ion of the eye, point out to others 
the ftate of our foul, we have great reafon 
to conclude , there is a chain of chords in 
unifon, which extend* itfelf to the fpe&a- 
tor, and thus communicates the vibrations 
of one brain to that of another. 

In order to finifli this fketch of the theory 
of fenfations , we will endeavour to point 
out that particular part of the brain , which 
is the feat of pain and of pleafurej which 
receives the impreffion from outward obje&s, 
and a&s , in confequence thereof , upon our 
organs. This part muft have ftrength and 
folidity, fince the chara&ers imprinted there 
cannot be effaced in a feries of years. This 
nervous membrane muft touch the extremity 
of every nerve belonging to fenfation, in 
order to receive all the different impreffions 
of it; and muft likewife have a. power orer 
every one that is fufceptible of motion, fo 
as to be able to communicate thereto its 

own 



own motions, arifing from the vibrations 
which it feels,. All thefe different properties 
are united in the membrane, called the pia 
mater, which envelopes the whole mafs of 
the brain , ftrorigly adheres to it, and by its 
various folds and duplicatures produces a 
confiderable number of * multiplied waving 
££iti$U>nfr, whijeft. affe6l all the contiguous 
- parts* and .wake their way .into the moft 
fecret and inte^jaal feat of the brain. 
, z However , if, it. be; true , that in fome cafes 
the lofs of a qoni^d^rable part of the pia 
mattf > has, not deftrpyed the faculties of fen- 
» fttitin , we . may hence infer , that this ner- 
• yqus membrane is not the objeft of our 
pypfent; hjquiry. 3ut we cannot , unlefs by 
fome: melancholy accidents, arrive at a cer- 
tainty in this matter. 
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CHAR'S 
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7%e fa w$ offenfation prove a Jupreme Being. 

; VV HEN the ftudy -of anatomy came to 
be cultivated, mankind discovered that the 
fize and Itnength erf each ttiiifcle was pro- 
portioned to the bone to which it was 
joined. ' Some anatomifts , ftruck with ad- 
miration at this wife contrivance ,<• urged 
againft the Epicureans, that if according to 
their dbftrine , a blind power or chance 
had produced the moving ftru&ure of ahim&l 

~ bodies ,• the ftrength of each mufcle could 
never have been fo wonderfully adapted to the 
bone which it was intended to move and 
fupport. The Epicureans , by way of reply, 
have alledged that the mufcles were not different 
by nature, but that thofe which had the 
greateft motion became the moft brawny, 
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in the fame manner as thofe men who 
Undergo the xnoft labor and exercife are the 
rnoft' fobirft This is jcertainly the only- 
refuge of atheifai. But Galen * eafily proved 
the falfity of their affertion. He made it 
appear by demonftration, that, in infants, 
taken- out of their mothers womb, thefe 
proportions of - the mufcles were as dif- 
cerhible as> in perfons ,of the^moft athletic 
make. \ . . 

The various tirids of' agreeable fenfations 
furnilh -us, alfd,.>with a proof of the exift- 
ence xtf a Deity; tfeey are diftinguiflied by 
natural ohara&«rs >. tp < impute the * caufe of 
which to: blind .chance, would be the 
hfgheft abfardity. 

• Whenpe comer it , * that in the produc- 
tions -:r of . art the irelation ;which the parts 
bear' to their principal end, gives us no 
pleafure till we are^ made fufoeptible of it 

* De ufu fcartium. 

H 2 
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by inftru&ion ? While , by a fecret charm 
prior to every refle&ioii , wa become at 
once ferifible of the beauty of the ftru6ture 
of man , of animals , and plants ? Can we 
fuppofe the author of nature himfelf igno- 
rant of what he reveals to us ? . Shall we 
deny intelligence to the architect of the 
univerfe, whofe bounteous hand has inv* 
printed fuch faokes of beauty every where 
around us, that we are hereby inftru£ted 
in the relation which the different parts of 
his works have to their destination. 

Thefe characters are more or left firiking, 
according to the importance of what they 
declare. Amongft all the obje£ts prefehted 
to our fenfes, nothing makes a more agree- 
able impreffion than *a fine face; bat the 
moft beautiful feature delights us not fo 
much as die graces of the mind , which , 
in their turn , are eclipfed by the fplendor 
ef elevated fentiments and noble a&ions, 
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that difplay fuperior courage and greatnefs 
of foul. 

The beauty of the body has the advan- 
tage of being always prefent to our eyes, 
wfeilft that of the mind and foul can dif- 
play itfelf only on particular occafions. 
But whenever thefe different fpecies of 
beauty are prefented to us , the pleasure they 
aiford will always correfpond to the (degree 
and order which I have mentioned', and 
thus it is than nature teaches us what ex- 
perience confirms. The beauty of the un- 
derftanding conduces more to our hap- 
pinefs than that of the body; but is in- 
ferior to that which accompanies th.e vir- 
tuous qualities of the heart. We njean 
here only .to inquire into the injpreflion 
made upon us by different objects, when 
prefented to oijr fight like pictures, and 
when no unruly pafljon obftru&s ou^r 
view. 

The fame wifdom which has thus diver- 

H 3 
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lifted the beauties of the body, the. un- 
derftanding, and the foul, has likewife 
Separately diftinguiflied -their motions; thofe 
of the mind or underftanding are more 
agreeable than thofe of the body, and are 
left fo than the affections or motions of 
the foul. 

Befides^ there is another difference in 
our pleafures which proclaims aloud the 

* r X 

being of an intelligent power. Agreeable 
fmells, noble pieces of architecture , the 
charms of painting, oratory, mufic, geo- 
metry, and hiftory, the enjoyment of a 
fele£t company— all thefe naturally give 
pleafure; but the privation of them caufes 
no pain ; they are not fupplies to our ne- 
cefTary wants , they are only agreeable a- 
mufements which ferve to enrich and in- 
creafe 'our happinefs. They are unknown 
to the grcateft part of mankind, who, 
neverthelefs , pafs their lives very agreeably 
Even thofe who are moft capable of enjoy- 
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ing thefe pleafores can part with them for 
others. It is not fo with other agreeable 
fenfations. Thus for inftance, the law of 
nature which prompts us to take nourifh- 
ment , not only rewards our compliance , 
but alfo infii&s punifliment if we difobey 
her call. She has not deem'd it fufficient 
to incite us, by a particular pleafure, to 
be careful of our preservation; fhe, like- 
wife y ftimulates, by a more powerful motive, 
the , dread of pain* 

A perfeft unity of defign may be dif- 
covered , not only in the ftrength , but 
alfo in the duration of our fenfations. 
Thofe which affeft our fight , our hearing , 
the imagination , or the heart ; thofe which 
accompany moderate exercife, feem always 
to prefent themfelves ; they fill up our vacant 
hours without prejudice to our. health. It is 
not fo with the pleafure of taking nourifli- 
ment. Were its duration to be extended 
beyond the proper bounds, the immode- 

H 4 
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rate ufe of the moft wholefoine food mighf 
turn it into deadly poifon. *• 

Of all pleafures there are none fo re-? 
markable as thofe which we feel at the 
beginning of life, and which contribute to 
the duration of it. How could we nourifh 
and fupport a new born infant ? Nature 
would in vain , have furnifhed the mother* 
breaft with proper fuftenance, had fhe not 
at the fame time enabled the child to 
extraft the precious liquor. Let us here 
acknowledge the providence of an almighty 
power. The infant , as yet incapable of any 
other exercife of its faculties, finds a (ecret 
pleafure in moving its lips and cheeks, and 
this in fuch a manner as to open a paffage 
for the milk when offered to its mouth. 
The pleafant tafte of the nourifliment i$ a 
frefli motive to make it repeat thefe motions. 
It pafles away the beginning of life in fleep, 

* 

or in the enjoyment of Inch other pleafures 
as it is capable of feeling; fo. that this in- 
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firm being ^ which at firft appears to be in 
a Hate of mifery, lives m a fuccjsffion of 
agreeable feftfations. 

The fame being, who is the author of 
our happinefs, is likewife the caufe of onr 
pain ; and on this Account fome philofophers, 
by way of refentment, havp prefum<ed to 
deny his intelligence, and debafe him into 
blind chance. Among thefe , Mr. Bayle 
has been a remarkable champion, the fum 
of whofe do&rine is as follows: 

"If a fovereign and intelligent being 
<c had eftablifhed the law* pf fenfation , he 
* c would certainly have enriched his creatures 
cc with all: the happinefs of which they 
u were fufceptible j he would , therefore, 
<c have excluded from tlje - univerfe all 
* painful fenfations, efpecially thofe which 
fc can be no ways ferviceable. To what 
cc purpofe are the agonies of a man groa- 
<Q ning under an incurable diftemper , or 
cc the pains of a woman in labor in a defart?" 
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Such is the famous objection ftated by Mr. 
Bayle, upon which he has dwelt fo long in his 
writings, and which he has inceffantly repeated 
in a thoufand different ihapes; and though 
the obje&ion is not new , having been urged 
ever fince pain was known in the world, 
yet he has proclaimed it .with fo many 
pompous illuftrations, that many philofophers 
and divines have been alarmed , as at fome 
unheard of prodigy. Some have called in 
xnetaphyfics to their aid; others have had 
recourfe to the immenfity of the heavens, 
and by way of confolation , have informed 
us of an infinite variety of worlds peopled 
by happy inhabitants. 

I Jhall not make ufe of any new hypothecs, 
but confine myfelf to the obje&ion itfelf, 
and from thence bring a proof of the very 
do&rine it pppofes; nor fhall 1 avail myfelf 
of any obferyations and reflexions but 
fuch as may occur on the flighteft attention. 

Moft philofophers , inftead of forming ideas 
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of beings From their nature, have taken their 
notions of them from their own ideas. 
Buried in the clofet , they have fearched into 
the hiddeti receffes of nature, and like the 
hero' of Cervctntes , with their eyes blind- 
folded , and mounted upon a wooden horfe, 

4 

have , in their own conceit , traverfed the 
whole univerfe , defined the nature of all 
beings , and affigned to each its particular 
fun&ions. - • '* 

Such is Mr. Bayle's method of phtlofo- 
phizing. . He has wrefted the meaning - of 
fome theological terms , and from thence 
inferred , there can be no other power in 
God but that of making 'all- hi$ creatures 
happy. Having thus conftrtf&ed an idol 
which nature , as well as religion , difclaims , 
it was eafy for hinr to demoliih the work 
of hid own hands. Natural theology is a 
branch of phyfics. 'If we are defir6us to 
guard ourfelves againft any illufions in our 
theological inquiries 1 , let us follow the 



method which has been adopted with fuc- 
cefs in the inveftigatioja of thofe fciences that 
have a more immediate connexion with 
theology. Let us confult nature in our 
observations , and let her difcoveries deter- 
mine our ideas. 

Concerning the author of the laws of 
fenfation , two very different queftions may 
be aijked; Is he intelligent? Is he beneficent? 
If we blend thefe two queftions together, 
inftead of confideripg thein diftin&ly; if we 
tfcny him to be an intelligent being , for no 
pther reafon , than becaufe his beneficence 
does not correfpond to our defires, this 
would be offering violence to the primary 
laws of thought Let us not then confound 
thefe two queftions , but examine them fepa- 
Tately, and begin with, the fit A. 

Experience teaches us that there are blind, 
3$ well a* intelligent caufes. We diftinguifh 
them by the nature of their produftions, 
and unity of defign is the feal which an 
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intelligent caufe. ftamps ~ upon his work 
But this unity is confpicuous throughout all 
the laws of fenfation. Pleafure and pain are 
equally conducive to our prefervation ; the 
former points out what is agreeable to our 
nature, the latter, what is prejudicial thereto. 
Such aliments as are proper to ' be changed 
into our fnbftance are characterized by cer- 
tain pleafing impreffions; whilft hunger and 
thirft put us in mind , that perforation and 
exercife make a confiderable wafte in our 
bodies , and that it would be dangerous to 
defer too long the repairing of the lofs. 

There are nerves extended through every 
part of the body which give notice of the 
approach of any diforder; and the painful 
fenfation is proportionate to the violence that 
attacks the nervous : fyftem. . We are thus 
warned , by the force of the . diftemper , , to 
be more or lefs anxious to remove the 
caufe, and to feek out a remedy. It fqme-> 
times happens , that pain which gives notice 
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of the evil, ferves^no other ptttpofe thafr to 
wanu us of our- approadiirig end* Nothing 
can then adminifter relief-. It ia with the 
laws of fenfatian as with thofe of motion. 
Thefe regulate the fucceffion of changes 
which happen > in bodies ,v and fipmetimes 
bring: dowtti Tain upon rocks and barren 
lands. The laws of fenfation , in like 
-mannfcr, Have ian influence upon the fiic- 
ceffion ot changes whiclr happen in: animated 
being* , and thofe pains that appear to 
ierve r np ufeful • putpofe y ' are often the 
neceffiry retmfequefneer . of: fuch changes., 
$nd flow feoin> the particular circumftances 
of our fttiiation. ; But though thefe different 
laws feeni to be ufelefs in particular cafes, 
yet this iftcctiiverftifcnce is* lefs than if they 
were Always mutable ; In that cafe , there 
would 1 be no -fixed principle to direct the 
motions of men or of animals. * 
"Bafidfes ,• th£ law* of niotion are fo per- 
fectly fcdapteid to the ftru&ure of bodies, 
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that throughout the whole fabric of the 
univerfe, they preferve the elements from 
decay, and furnifh all animals and plants 
with what is ufeful and neceflary. Thofe 
of fenfation are, in like manner, fo com- 
pletely fitted to the organs of animals as 
to difcover to them .whatever is agreeable 
to their nature , 'inviting them to purfue 
what conduces to their good , arid warning 
them to fliun whatever is prejudicial thereto. 
How incomprehenfible , how infinite the 
wifdom of the great author of nature \ who •, 
by a machinery fo uniforttl, fimple, and 
extenfiv* y varied continually ' the face- of 
the unive*fo, and-y6t preferves it* always th* 
fame!-' l 
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Ch a p. xt 

The laws of fenfation prove a beneficent , as 
well as intelligent Being. 

T-. • - . • 

HE laws of fenfationr , together vrtth, all 

the material works of creation, not only 
demonftrate an' intelligent caufe , but un- 
deniably prove to us the bounty/ and bene^- 
ficence of a.fapreme governor- of the worlgU 

When my fyand i* bentimbed with cold , 
and I move, it too near the fire , the exquifite 
pain I feetmakefr-rafe thraw it back, immediately. 
In like manner, I am every hour indebted 
to the friendly alarms of nature , for the 
Jprefervation of fome part of my body. 

But if I keep at a moderate diftance from 
the fire, I feel an agreeable warmth; and 
thus it is , when the impreffion of outward 
obj efts, the exercife of the mind or of the 

body, 
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body ,• and the emotion* of the h^art , con- 
tribute . in any. degree to the duration or 
perfection of our beings the author of nature 
has annexed to them; «* very fenfiblp pleafure. 
For : the truth of, this observation i I. appeal 
to that prpftifipn pf pl^afing fenfatiqiis which 
ariije .from painting , fculpture, archi*e&tire , 
all the ..ojpjeas of. fight , as weE.as -4»ufic, 
daiwing :J - poetry , . eloquence., hifywy^ageqmer. 
^T » .?Ui *?. Sciences. , and . the , yari<msn)ployT 
«^nts:<s| ltfe, : frieadfhip , tender, jtffe&ion, 

k ? d .?R . flfftx i rom every rnotipn.^nd, ex- 

ercife, ^.j^e^boi^yj ,the mind, and- the 

foul, t ; ...,-■ . r , 

Mr. Bayfc and fojne other philpfophers, 
inu^h. fioriperned ^ the calamities incident 
to .mankind ,„ have not, thought th$m fuf* 
ficiently recompenfed by. the blefliqg^ of life; 
and feem in a manner to lament that they 
had not the power of framing the laws of 
fenfation. Let us for a moment fuppofe this 
office to have been afligned them by nature , 

I 
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and confider in idea their plan of adminiftra- 
tion. They would , perhaps have entirely 
excluded from the world all painful fenfa- 
tions. We fhould then have lived only, for 
pleasure. But our life would have refembled 
one of thofe flowers that fprings up and dies 
the fame day. Neither hunger, thirft, cold, nor 
laflitude i *ior any other pain would have given 
us ivbtiteev of prefent or future evils; there 
would 1 £aVfe been no ; cheek to reftrain us in 
the ufe -of - pleafure, and pain would have 
been annihilated in the univerfe , only to 
make way for death , which , to deftroy the 
whole animal race, would arm itfelf with 
their very bleffings , as well as evils. 

The mighty legiflators of whom we have 
been freaking, in order to prevent this uni- 
verfar definition 9 would perhaps have had 
recourfe to painful fenfations , but have 
thought it Sufficient to weaken their imprefiion. 
Such a medium would be ineffectual, and 
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would ferve only to warn , not-to excite with 
any quick fenfibility* 

But all the inconveniencies of the firft 
fyftem would have been found likewife in 
the fecond. The voice of thofe gentle 
monitors would have been too feeble to be 
heard in the eagernefs of pleafure, How 
many are there, who warm in the purfuit 
of it 9 can fcarcely liften to the threats of 
the moil exquifite pain. Death would then 
fuddenly overtake us in the enjoyment of thofe 
very bleffings which we fondly imagine would 
fecure the duration of our life. 

* 

Or perhaps, by way of recompence for 
pain , they would have added a more vivid 
glow to thp pleafures of the fenfes* But 
thofe of the mind and foul * which are the 
beft adaptecf to fill up the void of life , would 
then have become infipid, ^nd the intox- 
ication of a few nvwents would embitter 
the reft of out days with chagrin sm4 

difguft. 
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Were the pleafures of the foal to be in- 
creafed as a confolation for our pain, we 
fhould then overlook all care of the body. 

In fhoirt , fdppofing all our pleafures to be 
augmented in one and the fame proportion, 
thofe of tha fenfes , as well as thofe of the 
mind an&h^artj our painful fenfations muft 
-of ne<;effity be ificreafed in the fame degree. 
It would be no lefs deflrttftrve to mankind, 
to heighten the finfatJori of pleafure , with- 
out aft equal proportion of pain \ than it would 
beta* abate ttie\fenfatibn of the one , without 
leflening alfo that of tHe other. An altera- 
tion in either of thefef* two refpe£ts # muft 
produce tHe fame effect \ by weakening ' that 
reftraiftt' whifeh prevents us from giving a 
loofe to exceffes that would prove mortal. 
' The fame legiflators would, no doubt, 
have chasra&erized with an agreeable impreffion 
all things neceflary for our prefervation ; but 
could' we e£pe& them to dflplay an ingenuity 
equal to that of nature, in laying open to 
the fight i t* tb* hearing, and the mind, fo 
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many fertile fources of agreeable fenfations , 
by that inexhauftible variety of oBje&s, by 
their fymmetry, proportion, and - analogy? 
Would they have marked with fo . lively and 
agreeable an impreflion , that relative harmony 
which conftitutes the charm of mufic , as well 
as the graces of the body and :the mind? 
Would they have eftablifhed: that beautiful 
order which we . behold in the. animal and 
vegetable fy ftenj , and which : i$ no :lefs v <ex~ 
tended to our inteUedual faculty, and iiw 
tenul fenfations? : , ' r , :•: 

Let us then not wifh for that .reformation 
which Epicurus and Bay le. wcoild u introduce 
into, the laws of fenfationj but rather acknow- 
ledge fuch to be the gaodnefs of our creator, 
that he has liberally difpenfed every .mode of 
pleafure , and every agreeable fenfation which 
characterizes the hand of infinite wifdom, 

I fliall not here go about to refute the 
abfurd and impious do&fine of . the * Ma- 

* The Manichees were a famous fe& of heretics ; 
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nicheans , who held that there were two deities , 
one of whom they made the author of good, 
and the other of evil. Mr. Bayle feems to have 
revived this doftrine , which has been held 
in abhorrence for fo many ages, and to have 
taken {belter under this fyftem , as one who 
after a defeat in battle, flies for refuge to 
any heap of ruins which he may chance to 
meet with in his way. Befides , Mr. Bayle 
was not fnperftitious enough to believe in 
two deities. But, whatever his private opinion 
might be , I {hall only obferve , that fmce 
the diftribution of pleafure and of pain equal- 
ly ahfwer the fame unity of defign , it can , 

by no means, be a proof of the exiftence of 

* 

two feparate intelligences , at variance with 
each other. 



founded by one Manes , who propagated his tenets 
£o early as the third century ; and notwithftanding 
their many impious abfurdities , had an amazing 
number of followers. — For a particular account of this 
fed, fee Mi/hem's Eeclef. Hift. 
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ChAR XIL 

(y /fo pleafure annexed to the performance of 

our duty towards God. 

W E degrade onrfelves when we admire 
what is either inferior or equal to us. But 
when we have taken a furvey of. the works 
of a fupreme being , and behold fuch infinite 
art difplayed in every part of the creation, 
the degree of admiration is then in propor- 
tion to the greatnefs of the foul. And although 
ignorance commonly gives birth to this 
fenfation , yet in this cafe it rifes according 
to our knowledge. - 

If the infinite intelligence of the Deity 
attracts bur admiration, his unbounded good- 
nefs is no lefs entitled to our gratitude and 
confidence. * 

Epicurus, by endeavouring to confute the 

14 
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exiftence of a God, thought himfelf happy 
to difprove a power thaj was an enemy to 
our felicity. But why fliould we entertain fo 
falfe an idea of 3. being, who having eijduefl 
us with different taftes, thereby prefents us 
on all fides with agreeable fenfations; who 
has furniflied us with a variety of; faculties, 
and thefe of fuch a nature that the exercife 
of each of them gives us pleafure. Are the 
bleflings which are thus difpenfed to us lefs 
valuable! for being the gifts of a fupreme in- 
telligent being; or ought we not rather to 
prize them more highly , fince they afe' the 
pledges of his goodnefs ? 

In fliort, when we confider the jpower, 
the wifdom, and the goodnefs of Crba, it 
becomes us to fubmit with patiettt refig- 
nation to the afHi6lions > with which he is 
pleafed to vifit us; and to bear the lofs of 
bleflings, of which he* may deprive us, 
without murmuring. 

Shall we rebel againft infinite power? 
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Let tifc .not aggravate our misfortunes by 
frowardnefs of heart, and an involuntary 
fubmiffion to the will of omnipotence: 

Placed in the univerfe, as in the garden 
of Eden , if we cannot tafle the fruit of one 
tree , let us with gratitude accept the pro- 
duce of fo many others which we are li- 
berally invited to partake of. Let us enjoy 
what is offered to us without repining at 
what is' refufed. Defire is nouriflied by 
hope,' but dies away • when there is no 
poflibility of attaining its obje£i Is there 
any man fo unreafonable as to complain, 
becaufe he is not feated on the throne of 
the Mogul? Let not the privation of any 
thing which does not conftitute a part of 
the happinefs allotted to our fphere, tor- 
ment us with fruitlefs defire, with discon- 
tent, and chagrin. We ought indeed to 
confider the acquifition of it to be as im- 
poflible as the poffeffion would be in 
effeft baneful. When we fubmit ourfelves 
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with humility to almighty power, we ffiall 
have the inward fatisfa&ion to think, that 
could we ourfelves be admitted into his 
councils , we fhould applaud the motives 
of his laws, and admire the rule of his 
a&ions. Such is our duty towards God, 
which an eternal law prefcribes to all 
intelligent beings. And the performance of 
it is attended with pleafure, which accom-: 
panies every emotion of the foul that is 
untainted with fear or with hatred. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Of the pleafure which accompamts the per- 
formance of our duty towards ourjebcs, 

xjf U R duty to ourfelvea confifls in know- 
ing how to fet a juft value on the blef- 
fmgs we enjoy, and to bear our misfor- 
tunes with refolutien. 

There was a fe£l of philosophers who 
feemed defirous to extirpate all manner of 
pleafure^ Their fchools conftantly ephoed 
with this auftere leflon, " Abftairi from all 
" pleafures. M But why fo? fince they 
offer themfelves evefy where around us, 
when we open our eyes , or liften with our 
ears, when we quench our thirft, or fatipfy 
our hunger, in our employments, as welt 
as in our amiifements , in folitude and in 
fociety. Shall we then defpife «$1 thefe 
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bleflings which are conne&ed with our 
cxiftence, or (hall we not rather, with 
grateful hearts, rejoice in the poffeflion of 
them ? 

Moreover I affirm, that pleafure fprings 
from the bofom of virtue. An inward fatis- 

< 

faction never fails to accompany thofe em- 
ployments wjiich are fuited to our abilities, 
and to our fituation in life. The pleafure 
we take in our relaxation, is moft agree- 
able when ufed with fuch moderation 2s 
not to create difguft. Of all the events re- 
corded in hiftory , or reprefented in tra- 
gedy, none are more pleafing than thofe 
in which the beauty of the foul fliines 
forth in all its luftre. , 

The friendfliip that fprings from virtue 
gives rife to the moft exquifite pleafure. 
And of all the connexions that are formed 
by afFeftions, none can be fuperior to thofe 
which make us fix our efteem upon the 
Virtuous qualities of the perfon who is the 
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objeft of our friendfihip; which reconcile 
ourtaftes, unite our vwws, and render our 
interests mutual. 

Here a queftion of no fmall importance 
occurs , which , long before the time of 
Epicurus and Plato, divided mankind into 

two fe&s Whether the pleafures of the 

fenfes are fuperior to thofe of the fouL Iq 
order to determine this point y let us imagine 
them to be diftinft and feparate from > each 
other, and carry them to the higheft pet* 
fe£tion of which they are capable. Let at • 
fuppofe that a being infenfible* to the plea- 
fures Qf the mind , fhould tafte thofe -.of 
the body throughout its whole exiftetise^ 
but deftitute of all knowledge and appve* 
henfion , be unable to remember thofe 
which it has felt , or to forefee any which 
it is to enjoy. Let us fuppofe fuch a being 
{hut up, as it were, in its fhell , whofe 
jummum bonum confifted in a deaf and blind 
fenlation that affe&ed it only for the prefent 
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moment On the other hand, let us fop* 
pole a man dead to all the pleafures of the 
fenfei, but who enjoys, to their full ex- 
tent, all thole of the mind, and of the 
heart If he is alone, philofophy, mathe- 
matics , and the polite fciences f fuxniih him 
with . a continual fucceflion of delightful 
ideas, and every moment of his retirement 
is diftinguifhed by fome frefli teftimony 
of the force and extent of his faculties. 
If he lives in fociety, friendship and glory, 
the itatural concomitant of virtue, afford 
him external proofs of the grandeur and 
beauty of his foul; and his conduit, ap- 
proved by reafon, makes him feel that 
fecret joy and fatisfa&on which nothing 
can impair or deftroy. 

There are, I believe, few men who have 
any notion of thefe two different fpecies 
of pleaiure , who , were they to have their 
choice , would prefer , to ufe the expreflion 
Of Socrates , the condition of an oyfter , to 
the happineis of a deity. 
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The pleafures of the body are never more 

lively than when they are remedies to pain; 

It is the degree of thirft that determines the 

degree of pleafure in quenching it. Socrates t 

who ftudied truth more than beauty in his 
images, compares thefb fenfations to tliofe 

we feel in Scratching any part that itches ; an 
uneafinefe precedes and accompanies them, 
and where the pain ceafes the pleafure too 
is annihilated. Moft pleafures of the mind 
and heart are not adulterated with this im- 
pure mixture of pain. 

Befides, all that is exquifite in fenfual plea- 
fure , is derived, from the mind , or the heart. 
Without their affiftance, it foon cloys, and 
becomes infipid. ' « 

In a word , the pleafures of the body have 
fcarcely any duration , but what they borrow 
from a temporary want 1 , and when they ex- 
tend beydnd the fupply of it , become prin- 
ciples of pain. The pleafures of the mind 
and heart are therefore greatly fuperior* 
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were they attended with no other advantage 
than to be much better adapted to fill up the 
void of life. 

But among all the ferifations of the mind 
and of the heart , to which tnuft we give the 
preference? I believe the concurrent teftimony 
of all men will adjudge it to thofe that flatter 
moft our felf-love.. Whence comes it that 
we are more offended with contempt than 
with hatred ? Becaufe the doubt : of out own 
perfection aifefts us more fenfibly: than the 
danger of lofing any other poffeffion. 

A Comic writer among the Greeks has 
remarked , that the moft . efte&ual means to 
* fecure a prifomet *Vere not : commonly put 
in pra&ice. Why, faid he, might we not 
allow pleafUre to guard him ? why not blind 
him in her fetters? Plautus and Arijlotk have 
adopted this whiitificad pleafantry- > But thefe 
poets, muft fqrely have had a ver jr fopef ficial 
knowledge of the human heart , if they really 
believed theij captive would not have broken 

his 
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his chains. There Would have been ho neceffity 
t& difplay to him the luftr e of glory : as foon 
as he found himfelf defpicable , the dread of 
contempt would have alarmed him f and 
he would have be£n urged to prefer glorious 
danger, to dishonorable pleafure. For the 
truth of this affertion * we heed only appeal 
to the frequent inftances of it that are to be 
met with throughout Europe. How many 
who have lead a pleafurable life in the midft 
of eafe and indulgence^ have forfaken their 
bed of down to face danger and death , and 
to Undergo all the fatigues of war. Glory has 
more attra&ive charms in the eye of fome 
perfons than pleafure, and mankind in 
general fear pain and death lefs than con- 
tempt 

It is this idea of glory and perfection which 
for more than two thoufand years, has 
tendered the Indians infenfible to the horror 
pf burning themfelves alive. It has precipitated 
men into the jaws of death , charmed with 

K 
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the profpe& of gaining immortal fame by 
fuch an a£t of heroifkn. It is a kind of idol 
to which, in order to wipe off an affront, 
men frequently facrifice their country , their 
repofe, every enjoyment, and life itfelf. 
Even love , which feems to depend entirely 
upon the fenfes , is indebted to the ideas of 
fancy for its moft refined pleafures. 

All thofe things which flatter us agreeably ; 
are not equafty valuable. To endeavour to 
gain the efteem of others , without having 
our own internal approbation, is to be con- 
tent with being fick , provided only *ye have 
the outward appearance of health. Nature 
has not intrnfted to reafon alone to point 
out to us this important truth , for though 
fhe has annexed a particular pleafure to the 
efteem of others , yet fhe has fixed a fort of 
blemiih on thofe who anxioufly, feek for 
applaufe. But in this , does fhe not feem to 
be at . variance with herfelf ? Why fhould 
fhe forbid, under pain of ridicule, a purfuit 
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which (he feems to authorize by the pleafure 
that attends it? Here let us not impeach her 
law , but admire her wifdom. She acquaints 
us, by the fecret voice of internal fenfarion, 
that public efteem is the recompence due to 
Virtue , but that it ought not to be the only 
motive* to great and good actions. We , in 
a manner, degrade ourfelves , and feem to be 
low in our own efteem , when we difcover 
fo eager a folicitude for that of others. Let 
us firft feek the filent teflimony of an upright 
confidence , of which neither hatred nor malice 
can bereave us , which , in the end , will be 
crowned with the applaufe of mankind , and 
what is incomparably more valuable > will 
be accompanied with the approbation of our 
Creator. 

Let us then not fuffer ourfelves to be 
deluded by the flattery of a falfe judgment. 
Behold that man who is abforbed in me- 
lancholy and deje&ion; he imagined all 
grandeur to confift in a numerous train #f 



attendants ; — by thefe he meafufed his owh 
greatnefs — a fudden reverfe of fortune has 
obliged him to diminifli the half of his 
retinue — he is infenfible to all other hap- 
pinefs — and is become wretched by the 
lofs of what was in realify ilfelefs. Turn 
your eyes to that other perfon, who* in the 
midil of opulence and fplendor is feized 
with frenzy and defpair. All his happineft 
depended on the affe&ion of a wife, or 
on the favor of his prince — his darling 
pleafure has been torn away from him; 
— and the lofs has fo embittered his heart, 
that he is incapable of enjoying any of 
the bleflings that furround him. 

It is true, there are phantoms of plea- 
sure, to which a lively and luxuriant, but 
deluded imagination gives birth, and which 
cafl forth, as it were, a flafh more vivid 
and brilliant than the foft and durable 
light that accompanies reafon. But this flee* 
ting fenfation, like to that which renders 
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drinking more agreeable to a man in a 
fever than to one in. health , always indicates 
a malady in the fotil, from whence fpringt 
a reftlefs anxiety in queft of fome darling 
object , difguft in the enjoyment , and def- 
pair when we are unable to attain it 

We feel a degree of happinefs , not only 
ih the real proofs of our perfection; it 
depends likewife on the nature and manner 
of our employments. 

Arnidft all the different occupations that 
offer themfelves, are we to follow indif- 
criminately, and without meafure, thofe , 
which are attended with the greateft plea- 
fure ? — An uniform continuance of the fame 
fenfations, will foon blunt the fenfitive 
faculty. 

The moil delicious pleafures in excefs, 
produce a loathing and wearinefe that v 
fcarcely ever fail to attend fatiety. And 
what before gave the mod extacy and joy, 
is turned into an objeft of averfion. How; 
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then /hall we defend ourfelvcs againft fuch 
formidable enemies? We can incceed by 
no other means than by diffufing variety 
through every employment of our faculties. 
And, to this end, we muft be willing to 
fuffer a temporary privation, from whence 
every pleafmg objed of our tafle will 
borrow a freft appearance of novelty. The 
pleafures of the mind and of the body, 
reft and motion, retirement and fociety, 
relaxation from bufinefs , and I erious employ- 
ment; all thefe acquire new charms by 
fucceeding each other; and their variety 
produces the fame effeft in life as the dif- 
ference of concords in harmony. 

In our different faculties lies hidden a 
ftore of valuable feeds, which, if not cul- 
tivated, perifh* but fpring up and flourilh 
tinder the aufpices of fcience. In propor- 
tion as they are expanded by fuch liberal 
ftudies, we are furniflied with prelervatives 
againft the affaults of our paffions, and 
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with expedients to render life more agree- 
able. . 

A great poet informs us, by way of 
allegory , that Jupiter had opened two foun- 
tains at the foot of his throne, the one 
of pleafure, the other of pain, and that, 
as he pleafed, he mixed thefe ©ppofite 
liquors, thus diftributing to each manfj^p- 
pinefs or mifery in proportion to the mix- 
ture. May we not with propriety apply 
this fiftion to the different kinds of agree- 
able fenfattons ? The idea of our perfection, 
and the fucceflive exercife of our different 
faculties , are two fources continually flowing 
with different pleafures. A wife and bene- 
ficent being difpenfes them in equal por- 
tions to the good and wife man , and pours 
them out upon him inceflintly. 

Let us therefore not place the fovereign 
good either in riches, or in grandeur- 
There is no ftation or condition of life, 
in which it is not in our power to form 
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a chain of agreeable fenfations , by follow- 
ing a feries of virtuous employments, fuch 
as may exercife, without fatiguing) onr 
faculties. 

Thofe only are happy in poffefling the 
gifts of fortune who can be equally fo 
without them. And , in f a& , that man en- 
joys true felicity, who confining his defires 
within the circle of real wants, grafps not 
at any thing beyond them. Thus intrench- 
ed, he is effectually fecured againft the 
uneafinefs of melancholy and vexation; 
but no fooner does the human heart ex- 
ceed the limits afligned by nature, than it 
Jofes itfeif in an immenfe labyrinth, where 
there are no bounds to flop , nor any clue 
to direct its violent defires. 

Health , keen appetite , and ftrength ot 
body, feem to be the bleffings attached 
to poverty. The pleafures of the mind, 
of friendfflup,*and affe&ion, tranquillity of 
foul, joy, and inward fatisfaftion , as often 
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attend upon a middling ftation as upon 
the pomp of princes. What then are the 
peculiar advantages of wealth and grandeur? 
— Our felf-Iove is flattered by the magnifi- 
cent ftrufture of our houfes, by the rich- 
nefs of our furniture and equipage , or 
perhaps by the power qf commanding 
others. We may certainly be happy in a 
right ufe of thefe pofjeflions, but we are 
very blamable, if we really ftand in nfeed 
of fuch delufive marks pf happinefs. They 
are like perfumes or concerts of muficj 
it is pleafing to enjoy them , but a man 
muft be very unfortunate indeed if he 
cannot be well without them. 

Wifdcmi not only prefer ves us from 
chagrin, it is likewife a fecurity againft 
pain , which in vigorous confutations al- 
moft always fprings from excels, and when 
fhe cannot exclude it entirely, flie can 
at leaft blunt the edge of its impreffion, 
which acquires ftrength, in proportion 
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to the want of courage to oppofe it. 
Xenophoriy fo defervedly famous for his 
glorious retreats, aflures us that the fame 
degree of f atigu? is not fo irkfome # to the 
general as to the common foldier; becaufe 
the vanity of the former fupports half the 
i burden , which the latter is obliged to bear 
entire upon his {boulders. Indians , favages 
and fanatics, have fliown a chearfulnefs 
in the midft of the moft exquifitive tor- 
tures, and fo great hath been their com- 
mand of mind, as to be able to divert 
their attention from the fenfation of pain, 
ind to fix it on that phantom of perfeftion 
to which they devoted themfelves. Is it 
impofiible that reafon and virtue alfo, 
ihould learn even from ambition and pre- 
judice, to weaken the impreffion of pain 
By a happy diverfion of mind ? 
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CHAP. XIV. 

* 

A 

Of the pleafure that accompanies the performance 
of our duties towards others. 

IF we are defirous to perform our duty 
towards mankind, let us be juft and bene- 
ficent. It is a precept that morality enjoins, 
arid to the practice of which the theory of 
fenfations invites us. 

Injuftice , the fatal fource of fo many 
evils , not only affli&s thofe who are its 
vi&ims 9 but like a ferpent , begins with 
deftroying the man who harbours the monfter 
in his bofom* It has its rife from immoderate 
defire of riches and of honors, but carries 
along with it uneafinefs and difcontent. For 
though the unjuft man may flatter himfelf 
with being able to efcape the vengeance 
of men , or the judgment of God , yet 
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furely he muft lament having placed hit 
happinefs in the uncertain and tranfitory pof- 
feflion of objects , that depend upon the 
caprice of others , and lie at the difpofal of 
fortune. 

Pride and intereft, not only fubjeft cmr 
happinefs to external objefts, but alfo by a 
fecret enmity to every thing around tw, 
fpread in our hearts the feeds of univerfal 
hatred, which weaken or obftrufl evtry 
principle of friendship and benevolence. On 
the contrary , if we are free from thofe cor- 
rofive paflions , we look upon other men in 
the fame light as upon the heroes of a 
tragedy , and the heart , by nature difpofed 
to love , will fpontaneoufly incline t* bene- 
volence and friendship. Now, if it is true 
that every degree of benevolence is a pleafure, 
and that forrow itfelf , when arifing fro m 
thence, is accompanied with a fecret fatisfac- 
tion ; and that every emotion of envy and 
hatred is attended with pain: our happineft 
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then muft be more complete and durable, 
in proportion as our manner of life tend* 
to infpire us with fentiments of love and 
benevolence , and to remove thofe of hatred 
and ill-wilL 

The habitual pra&icedf juftlce and benevo- 
lence that makes us happy , chiefly by the 
emotions excited in the heart, renders us 
ftill more fo by the fentiments which are 
thereby infpired into thofe with whom we 
converfe. 

The author of nature , whofe wifdom has 
fomiflied us with fuch tafies as conduce to 
our preservation , has likewife implanted in 
us two different defires with refpeft to 
other men , that of being feared , and that 
of being loved. 

In that ftate of nature, or of liberty $ 
which according to our civilians , preceded 
the eftabliihmjcnt of laws , it was of greater 
importance, and confequently more agree* 

able, to In fe»c4 tfc® $0 b« loy«d J &* 
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former being a farer defence than the latter 
againft the hoftile attempts of ambition .or 
intereft* Thus to princes , who may be con- 
fidered in this predicament, with refpeft to each, 
other, it is more flattering to be dreaded than 
' to be loved by the neighbouring powers. Brrt it 
is not fo with individuals. The laws are the 
guardians of their property, their honor, and 
their lives. What ean it avail them to be 
feared ? But to fueh perfons it is highly im- 
portant , and confequently agreeable , to be 
loved. The love of others often obtains 
the xnoft eflential fervice , and is" always ac- 
companied with continual marks of efteem, 
which are commonly more pleafing than 
real favors. It has been faid of praife , that 
to the perfon to whom it is offered , it i* 
the moft delightful mufic , and we may * 
venture to affirm , that nothing can be more 
grateful to the mind than a confciouihefs of 
being loved. 
It is by juftice and benevolence that 
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we ate entitled to this pleafing fatisfa&ion. 

# 

We cannot behold pride and injuftice , if 
impotent , without contempt; and if power-* 
ful , without hatred. They endeavour to 
eftablilk happinefs on others' ruin : whereas 
virtue Reconciles our happinefs with that of 
others , and converts our own private ad- 
vantage into the public good. Of this we 
may. form fome competent notion from the 
feeling that interefts us in favor of thofe 
virtuous heroes whom tragedy exhibits on 
the ftage. 

It is true indeed , the maik of virtue may 
produce this effett as well as virtue herfelf. 
But we may fay of virtue what has been 
faid of love j it is almoft impoffible to make 
the counterfeit pafs current for any confiderable 
time ; the only way to appear juft and bene- 
volent is really to be fo. 

Let us fuppofe a man , who being hated 
by all his acquaintance , hates them equally 
in his turn. All the objeds that are offered 
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to his fight will be offenfive to hiiti , all the 
emotions of his heal t will be painful. Such , 
jit ii not improbable * is the condition of 
thofe miferable wretches, who, after death > 
are whblly devoted to hatred and injufticef 
thefe have been their crimes in this war Id , 
the practice of Which has been the commence- 
ment of their punifliment. 

On the other hand , let us cohfide* the 
juft and benevolent man , who is happy in 
the love and efteem of all Who know him , 
his life is one continued aft of benevdlence, 
and all the objeas prefented to him will be 
agreeable- All the emotions of his heart ar* 
fo many pleafurels. Such we may prefume 
to be the ftate of thofe who are placed in 
the regions of blifs. They are continually 
employed in the exercife of benevolence; 
this was their delight here ori earth , and 
even then began to yield them a recompence 

lot their virtue. 
Nothing i» more uncommon to be me? 

Vfrith, 
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> with, than a man perfectly unjuft , or perfectly 
benevolent Between thefe two extremes there 
lies an oceani in which the greateftpart of man- 
kind fludfriate* The more our h$art is addifted 
to hatred , the nearer is our approach to mife- 
ry ; and the greater portion we have of bene- 
volence, the nearer we arrive to perfed 
bappinefs. 

But it may be faid, boW cah we avoid 
hating thbfe who hurt us in our intereft or 
reputation? The virtue is attended, no doubt 
with difficulty ; yet What ought we to deem 
more valuable than our own happinefs; and can 
we poffibly be happy if we cherifh hatred in 
our breafts? Let us only be as ingenious 
to extirpate it, as we are to vindicate and 
maintain the juftice of it. 

If thofe of whom we complain have founded 
their condudl towards us upon fubftantial 
reafons, why Should we hate them, fince 
their behaviour has been fuch as our own 
would have been under fimilar circumftances ? 

L 
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If they attack us unjuftly, we ought to lament 
their misfortune , in having within their 

breaft a fource of pain and uneafinefs. They 

« 

refemble fick perfons , who , in a raging 
fever 9 imagine they fhall cure themfelves by 
wounding every one they meet. Let u* be- 
ware of their fury , but not create our own 
punifiiment by giving way to irregular pat 
fions that difturb our tranquillity* > 

Befides thofe fentiments . of humanity 
which we ought to entertain for mankind in 
general , there are . likewife particular duties 
arifing from the feveral ftations wherein pro- 
vidence hath placed us. Thefe may be re- 
duced under one rule j to frame our condud 
towards our fuperiors , our equals , and in- 
feriors , as we would wifh theirs to be, with 
refpeft to us in the like circumftances. The 
performance of thefe duties will procure us 
the efteem , the affection and confidence of 
all our acquaintance , and will kindle in 
them , as well as in ourfelves , the warmeft 
fentiments of benevolence. 
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Of all die duties that arife from oar various 
connexions , there is one which feems to 
be almoft beyond the reach of human 
nature ; it is that of perfeft friendfliip , which 
requires us to abandon our deareft intereft in 
favor of muT friend, and to look upon him 
as the moft valuable part of ourfelves. 

There is not, however , a more fertile 
fource of agreeable fenfations than the per- 
formance of this duty , fo harfh and difficult 
as it* appears. And there is an exquifite 
pleafure alfo in the confcioufnefs of being 
able to difcharge it. 

There have been celebrated writers 
who maintained , that we have more to 
lofe than we can gain in the intercourfe 
of friendfliip ; that it is a kind of extenfion 
of ourfelves, which expofes us to mifery* 
not only in our own perfon, but ixx that of 
others alfo. This way of thinking, in my 
opinion , betrays a total ignorance of the 
power of friendfliip. Such is its magic charm, 
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from the mutual intereft taken by fincerl 
friends in whatever affe&s them , it multi- 
plies their joys, and diminifhes their forrows. 
Even in their grief, there is diffufed a foft 
and agreeable fenfation, which they would 
not exchange for other pleafures, howeves 
lively. 
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CHAP. XV. 



Of the happinefs annexed to virtue. 



A 



FTER having pointed out the different 
fpecies of pleafure which accompany virtue , 
I will now colle£l them into one point of 
view. 

Sextm Empiricus gives us an extract from 
a work of Grantor which treats of the pre- 
eminence due to t the different kinds of 
happinefs. This celebrated philofopher feigns 
that in imitation of the three goddeffes , who 
fub mined their beauty to the judgment of 
Paris , the feveral deities who prefide v oyer 
Riches , Pleafure , Health , and Virtue , prefent- 
ed themfelves before the Greeks, when af- 
fembled at the Olympic games , and defired 
they would affign them their refpe&ive ranks , 
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according to the degree of influence they had 
over the happinefs of men. 

The magnificence and fplendor of Riches 
were difplayed , and began to dazzle the eyes 
of the judges, when Pleafure reprefented 
that the fole merit of Riches was to procure 
pleafure. She was near obtaining the pre- 
eminence. But Health hereupon advanced 
her plea, and alledged, that without her, 
joy would foon he converted into forrow* 
At laft Virtue put an end to the difpute, with 
the concurrent fuffrages of all the Greeks 9 
and affirmed, that were Riches, Pleafure, anc£ 
Health to beftow their choiceft bleffings upon 
men , thefe would not avail againft their ene- 
mies , without the help of prudence and valor* 
The firft rank was therefore adjudged to 
Virtue, the fecond to Health, the third to 
Pleafure , and the fourth to Riches. 

But in my opinion, it is degrading virtue, 
to make her chief bufineft confift in being a 
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|roard to her rivals , fince her pre-eminence 
is founded upon a much nobler title* 

Riches , plea fu re , and health become evils 
to thofe who know not how to ufe them. 
.Wifdom alone , properly fpeaking , deferves 
to be called a blefling , fince it is (he only 
who can never become an evil by an impro- 
per * ufe. She removes from us all painful 
fenfations, and excites in us all thofe which 
are the molt agreeable. Regret for the paft, 
forrow for the prefent, and anxious concern 
for the future, are the fcourges that afflift 
moft fenfibly the human race. Virtue defends 
us from their fting , by confining our defires 
within our proper fphere, by conforming 
them to reafon , and fubjeiling them to the 
immutable laws of the omnipotent creator. 
Difcontent and anxiety fpread their infedion 
even to the throne. But wifdom is beyond 
the reach of their contagion , and fills up 
the courf& of life with a fucceffion of Virtuous 
employments, forming thereby a feries of 
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agreeable fenfations. She even keeps at at 
diftance pain and difeafe, which are often 
the fruits of intemperance f nor does flie debar 
OS of the moft lively pleafures of the fenfe? , 
which are generally proportionate to our real 
want of them. The pleafures .of the mind 
follow in her train > and accompany her even 
in folitude , as well as in adverfity. She 
fecures us as much as poffible from the caprice 
of others , and from the tyranny of fortune, 
teaching us to place our happineft not in the 
uncertain poffeflion of tranfitory objects , but 
in fuch an e>tercife of our faculties as is 
iuited to our prefent ftate and condition. 

To whatever objeit the virtuous man 
directs his thoughts , towards God , or man- 
kind in general , to his friends and acquaint- 
ance in particular , he perceives motives of in- 
ward fatisfa&ion. He conforms himfelf ta the 
defign of his Creator , lives worthy of the 
attachment of his friends, and of all men. 
And were all intelligent beings to look into 
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his foul , they would equally love and efteem 
him. His heart , free from the perturbation 
of fear and of hatred , exifts -in an uninter- 
rupted exercife of benevolence , that is , in 
the continual enjoyment of the mod agreeable 
fenfations. In fliort, the fatisfaftion that ac- 
companies wifdom and virtue, is to the mind 
according to Solomons expreffion , a perpetual 
f eaft. And thus it ij , that all the different 
kinds of agreeable fenfations become united 
in favor of the virtuous man, and being 
combined together in proportions regulated 
by their degrees of ftrength and vivacity, by 
their duration and congruity , form the moil 
pleafmg of all harmony. 

Perhaps this pi&ure may be only ideal,' 
and the original exifts not in nature. But we 
fliall certainly be more happy the more we 
refemble the portrait 

But the greateft blefling which it is pof- 
fible for the virtuous man to enjoy here be- 
low, is a confcioufnefs that death, which 



involves fo many in defpair, will to him 
be a paffage into a ftate of perfect blifs. 

The wicked and unjuft man looks upon 
death as a hideous fpe&re , which every mo- 
ment is advancing a ftep nearer towards him. 
I his im bitters all his pleafures, aggravates 
his afflictions, and threatens to deliver him 
tip to the wrath of God , who is the avenger 
of injured innocence. The mod flattering 
notion that he can form in the profpe£l of 
death , is that he may. be utterly annihilated. 
— But it is impoflible he fliould long enter- 
tain fo miferable a hope: the authority of 
revelation denies it; the internal confcioufnefs 
of his own identity confutes it; and the awful 
idea of a juft omnipotent deity , mull infal- 
libly deftroy it 

It is not fo with the virtuous man. In the 
profpeA of death he beholds the prefence of 
a beneficent and intelligent being , whofe 
laws he has always revered , and whofe good- 
nefs and bounty he has never failed to ac- 
knowledge. * 
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If it is tine that hope is in itfelf an agreeable 
fenfation, and that it is fo in proportion to 
the happinefs which it lias for its objeft, there 
cannot be upon earth a more delightful fitua- 
tion , than that of £ man , who , feeling with- 
in himfelfa prefent blifs, in the uniform 
practice of every virtue , has , in death , the 
expectation of perfect felicity. 



V 
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CHAR XVI. 

What kind of life is the mojl happy. 

X HE greateft part of mankind make 
their happinefs to depend upon others >• 
and , even when arrived at the fummit of 
grandeur, they often afpire to felicity under 
the title of ftippliants; but it is almoft im- 
poffible that thofe, who have it in their 
power to gratify their defires, flbould comply 
with them. The heart of every man , to 
fife a Carthejian expreflion , is a kind of 
vortex , and the centre of its motion is 
its own perfonal happinefs. To expeft 
that our felicity ihould become the centre 
of the motions of others, would be to 
defire a change in their nature, it would 
be indeed, to wifh, that our happinefs 
fhould depend upon a miracle. Let us 
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therefore accommodate ourfelves, in the 
beft manner we are able, to the ohjefts 
that furround us , but let us not fondly 
hope to attain any folid happinefs, by 
any other means than by the exertion- of 
our own faculties* 

Thofe ftates or conditions of life I call 
happy, in which the pleating fenfations 
predominate over the painful; and they 
may be divided into three different claffes^ 
according as the motions of the body , the 
mind, and the heart are moft prevalent 

If we were defirous to bring together a 
number of happy mortals, we fhould in 
vain look out for them amidft the high 
and brilliant ftations of life; but our fearch 
would be more fuccefsful amongft thofe 
who fubfift by moderate labor, and earn 
thereby a fufficient competence for them- 
felves and their families. Of thefe we fhould 
find many whofe life is free from all the 
torment of anxiety and chagrin, and who 
inwardly poffief* a fecret fund of joy , which 
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is always ready to expand itfelf. If their 
days are not brightened with gaiety and 
fplendor, they are cattn and unclouded* 
•They pafs away in a fucceffion of mild 
and pleafing fenfations, which equally ex- 
clude all intemperate pleafure and every 
poignant grief. , 

The exercife of the body is not fo agree- 
able as that of the mind. A courfe of 
life , therefore , devoted to the fciences will 
be more fufceptible of happinefs, than if 
employed in mechanical operations. What 
can be more pleafing than to be able to 
enjoy ail feafons , all places,, and univerfal 
nature? This pleafure, however, fo ex- 
quifitive, falls to the lot only of a few ex- 
traordinary perrons. It is a kind of fane- 
tuary, from whence a barbarous ignorance 
has excluded the greateft part of mankind- 
The fame barbarifm has ftifled the rifing 
buds of fcience in many individuals , though 
for the punifhment of the human race, 
it has fpread glory and renown over 
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the injuftice and rapine of mighty coni 
querors. 

Since the emotipns and affe&ions of the 
heart afford the moft pleafing fenfation* 
hence we may infer that to be the hap- 
pieft life in which benevolence prefideg. 

Thofe to whom fortune has been laviffc 
of her favors, can never tafte the genuine 
fweets of her bounty, unlefs they are in- 
clined to impart it to others. We muft 
eflimate their happinefs by the number of 
thofe whom they make happy. 

There is no happinefs equal to that of a 1 
prince, who confines not his benevolence 
within the narrow circle of his courtiers 
and flatterers, but extends it alike to all 
his fubje&s: who ftrives to banifli mifery 
from his dominions, and is the liberal 
patron of every art and fcience: under 
whofe aufpices induftry and commerce 
flouriflb, and by whofe countenance men 
of genius and virtue are honored. Such a 
prince is morally fure of increafing and 



'Confirming hi* power. He has the pleafmg 
idea of being the vicegerent of the Deity, 
in diftributing felicity to mankind; and 
views the profpeft of a people, at large, 
made happy by his reign. He enjoys the 
execution of fo noble a plan , independant 
of all the viciffitudes of fortune. A con- 
tinual fucceflion of the mod delightful 
emotions of benevolence, all the objeft* 
that furround him, every idea of his mind, 
and all the feelings of his heart, unite to 
confer upon him all the happinefs of 
which human nature is capable. 

And yet, it may be, that in this train 
of virtuous fenfations, there are none fo 
quick and lively as thofe which infpire 
a conqueror, whofe ambition is flulhed 
with viftory ; but his pleafure is dearly 
piirchafed at the hazard of becoming the 
mod wretched* of men: fince his tafte and 
ruling paffion contain the feeds of hatredj 
vexation, and difcontent. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Moral philofophy proved to be attainable by 

all men. 

JD ROM the foregoing obfervations may 

be inferred $ what perhaps may feem to be 

a paradox to many: that moral philofophy 

may be Comprehended by all who are 

capable of the leaft refle&ion. Philofophers , 

however , and moft legiflators condemn the 

vulgar to profound ignorance: iFhey feem 

not to have known any other means of 

reftraining them, but through the fear of 

punifhment. Plato himfelf, in his republic, 

where he advances the boldeft notions , has 

not ventured to form a people completely 

virtuous, but has invefted jhe magiftrate 

alone with the charge of moral philofophy. 

But what are the profound inveftigations of 

this fcience ? Why is it intrufted to the 

care of particular perfons alone? In my 

M 



Opinion the whole do&rine may be com- 
prifed in the two following maxims. 

1. We ought , as much as pofRble , to 
place our happinefs , not in things out of 
our reach , but in a feries of employments 
adapted to our talents and to our conditions. 
^ $. Ourcondufl, with relpe& to mankind, 
ought to be fuch as to dirpofe our hearts to 
the pra&ice of benevolence towards them ; 
and to banifli from our mind all hatred, 
tmeafinefs , melancholy, and difcontent. 

Now , in order to apprehend the truth of 
thefe maxims, we are not required to foar 
up to the heavens , rtor to defcend to the 
regions below; they are as eafy to be un- 
derftood as the principles of the raoft 
common arts ; and a man will find them 
equally demonftrated, whether he confiders 
himfelf perfonally , or turns his eyes to the 
various obje£ls that furround him. 

The artifan mentioned by Horace, might 
fuffice to convince a whole people, that 
no individual can be happy without fuch 
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cxercife and employment as is fuited ta 
his talents and condition of life. —The 
whole neighbourhood refounded with his 
fongs, which began with the day and 
ended* with the * night. A grandee, in 
order to be rid of his troublefome mufic* 
made him a prefent of an eftate, when 
immediately his good humor and gaiety 
forfook him, and made way for care and 
anxiety, Take back your gift, laid he , to 
his benefaiior, and reftore me to my 
former occupation. 

As to the expediency pf not placing our 
happinefs in any external obje&s, we learn 
from Lucian , that the Athenians were fo well 
convinced of this truth , that they treated 
with indifference and contempt thofe ftrangers 
who endeavoured , as it were , to furprife their 
efteem by the poipp and fplendor of theif 
retinue. 

In fhort, we need but be capable of loving 
and of hating , to be fenfible that #ur life 

M 2 
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will be happy in proportion as we cheriih 
fentiments of benevolence in our hearts , and 
as we are free from every principle of hatred 

and ill-will We are allured by hiftorians 

and travellers, that among thofe nations whofc 
manner of life excludes all immoderate defire 
of riches , generofity and beneficence towards 
thofe whofti they believe to have no enmity 
agaihft them, are efteemed the moft amiable 
and popular virtues. v 

The maxims which I have here advanced , 
fo important in their nature , and fo linking 
in their evidence, are neverthelefs hidden 
from the bulk of mankind , and moral phi- 
lofophy , fo worthy to be univerlally revered , 
feems like the Jupiter of Egypt, to have fixed 
her temple in a defart. Conflitutional defeats , 
together with extreme poverty on the one 
hand , and exceffive riches on the other , may 
be ranked amongft the particular caufes of 
this ignorance j but we may pronounce the 
more general one to be, an erroneous 
education. 
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Thofe of Lacedemon and China $ feem to 
have been almoft the only legiflators who 
thought it their indifpenfible duty not to 
intruft to the uncertain fkill of parents or 
of mailers, a charge which they deemed the 
moft important object of legiflative power. 
In the code of their laws , they have delineat- 
ed a plan of education at large, in all its 
important branches, to the intent that every 
raember of the ftate might become thereby 
thoroughly inftru&ed • in what manner to 
purfue his real happinefs. They have carried 
into execution , what is regarded as imprac- 
ticable even in theory, — the forming a phi- 
lofophic people. And the accounts we have 
from hiflory , leave us no room to doubt that 
thofe nations abounded in great and virtu- 
ous chara&ers. We may alfo prefume, the 
number would have been ftill greater , could 
their education have been rendered yet more 
complete, and their morality more perfect 

FINIS. 
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